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THE M.H. DESK 


We Have On Our Mino, Now, A 
Pian THat Has Acuievep SOME Suc- 
cess ON A Few Previous OCCASIONS. 
We Are TAKING It Up AGAIN, WITH A 
New Vicor AND A New PURPOSEFUL- 
NESS AND WITH, WE BELIEVE, A GREATER 
EFFICIENCY. 


Tuis Review oF THE WEEK, AMERICA, 
Prays A Most ImportaANT ROLE IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY AND IN CATHOLIC 
Lire. 


But AMERICA Fats —IN Its FULL 
Am —UNLgss It Apps, WEEK BY WEEK, 
New Reapers, New Susscrisers, NEw 
DisTRIBUTION, New Lists oF POTENTIAL 
FRIENDS. 


THe Most LocicAL, THE SOUNDEST 
MetHop oF SEEKING New FRIiENps Is 
THROUGH OLD FRIENDS AND ADVOCATES. 
You Do Your Frienps A SERVICE BY 
AppING THEM TO THE AMERICA 
UNION OF READERS, AND You Do 
AMERICA A Favor ANp A SERVICE BY 
TELLING US OF YOUR FRIENDS. 


Wu You Be SearTep, PLEASE, QUIETLY 
aT Your Desk aND Wut You Jor 
DowN THE NAMES OF ALL YOUR 
FRIENDS, ACQUAINTANCES, ASSOCIATES IN 
Various ActiviTigs WHO SHOULD Nor- 
MALLY TAKE AND READ THE CATHOLIC 
‘WEEKLY THAT BATTLES FOR THE CATH- 
otic IpzA Every WEEK P 


We SHA. Be INpgestep to You Ir You 
Senp THEsE NAMES AND ADDRESSES TO 
THE M.H, Desk. THey Wit RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE AND COURTEOUS ATTENTION. 
We Are GRATEFUL FOR YOUR ZBAL AND 
GoopwiLL AND Sorry To Cause You 
THE TROUBLE, 
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Blakely, S.J., Associate Editor of America, who died on 
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formerly associate professor of history at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, specializing in the Hispanic America 
field. .. . Wimu1am A. DonaGHy urges a sick world to 
observe the positive features of the Lenten season by 
a dynamic retreat from the distractions of everyday life, 
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nal life. Father Donaghy completed his theological 
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another Westonian (he is now studying Theology at that 
college), was professor of the Classics at Georgetown 
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We will welcome discussion on this article. . . . There is 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Who Is Enemy No. 1? Shall we hammer Hitler or 
Hirohito first? It seems our number one enemy is 
really neither Germany nor Japan, but the ever- 
present threat and the sometimes discernible fact 
of distrust and disunity among the United Nations. 
Russia’s recent and repeated claims to widened 
frontiers have made a rift more likely; but let it be 
said that all the blame cannot be laid at Russia’s 
door. In the lack of any statement by the United 
States and Britain as to how all these problems 
are to be attempted to be solved, what more nat- 
ural than that Russia should adopt the attitude of 
“getting while the getting’s good”? Were there an 
assurance now that a system of collective security 
will be set up after the war, there might well be a 
feeling engendered that all claims will get an im- 
partial and honorable hearing when the immediate 
job is done. We heartily favor the resolution the 
press reports being considered by Senator Clark, 
of Missouri, for submission to Congress. This reso- 
lution would put Congress on record as favoring 
. . . & system of collective security that will insure 
a durable peace and protect all law-abiding nations 
against future aggressions, and provide them with 
guarantees that they shall enjoy the rights of self- 
determination and the privileges of liberty. 


Such a statement would do much to dissipate the 
fog of distrust that eddies up. Clearing our vision 
of this psychological enemy, we shall see more un- 
mistakably who is the number one military foe. 


Attack on Price Ceilings. Not very many weeks 
ago, on February 16 to be exact, Prentiss Brown, 
new head of the Office of Price Administration, 
announced categorically that he would not surren- 
der to the forces within and without Congress 
which are maneuvering to smash the parity form- 
ula for farm prices. He said that he was “flatly and 
vigorously” opposed to any appeasement on price 
controls, because if we “break through those ceil- 
ings, America will suffer a tremendous defeat.” Up 
on Capitol Hill, however, where the welfare of all 
the people, and not of any single group, is supposed 
to be the chief concern, Mr. Brown’s words have 
been discounted and ignored. The “farm bloc” is 
going to get higher prices on agricultural products 
even if they smash price ceilings to smithereens. 
The House has disapproved the Administration’s 
non-inflationary plan for incentive payments, and 
the Senate, by an overwhelming vote, last week 
revised the parity formula upward by prohibiting 
the deduction of benefit payments in parity and 
ceiling calculations. Immediate result of these 
moves was to promote bullish sentiment and a 
wave of buying on Chicago’s Board of Trade and 
Manhattan’s Cotton Exchange. On March 2, wheat 
reached the highest level since 1928, and cotton 
was at a fourteen-year peak. The deluge had begun. 


For the welfare of the country as a whole, Mr. 
Brown must not now permit himself to be stam- 
peded. He must stick to his guns, or rather to his 
price ceilings, and persuade his Chief to veto every 
piece of inflationary legislation concocted, or about 
to be concocted, on Capitol Hill. 


Utilities vs. SEC. One section of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, passed by Congress in 1935, 
calls for the simplification of corporate structures 
and limitation of a company’s activities to inte- 
grated units. This is the so-called “death-sentence”’ 
requirement, and it was written into the law to 
remove some of the malodorous evils which had 
become, during the anarchic Harding-Coolidge era, 
a menace to the efficient operation of public utili- 
ties and a threat to the equities of thousands of in- 
vestors. Those were the lush days, it will be remem- 
bered, of “inflationary write-ups” and the acquisi- 
tion of properties at highly puffed-up prices; days 
when utility managements seemed more concerned 
with the devious strategy of high finance than with 
the prosaic production and distribution of gas and 
electricity. Some of the Congressional reforms a 
penitent industry gracefully accepted, but the 
“death-sentence” clause it has persistently chal- 
lenged. Now the fight between the utility corpora- 
tions and the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which administers the act, is headed for a show- 
down. The Supreme Court has agreed to review a 
decision of a lower court holding constitutional the 
application of the “death-sentence” section to the 
North American Company. One of the nation’s 
giant utilities, this Company was directed by the 
SEC to confine itself to a system of properties cen- 
tered in St. Louis, and to divest itself of all other 
properties. Regardless of the outcome of the case, 
the decision will clarify the constitutional powers 
of the Commission and put an end to the bickering 
and confusion which have resulted from the en- 
forcement of the “death-sentence”’ provision. 


Camera Pathology. Thankfulness for the great 
Naval victory in the Pacific, where a complete 
Japanese convoy was destroyed by United Nations 
planes, is certainly in order. This is particularly 
true because of our astonishingly low loss of only 
four planes. Declared General MacArthur: “A 
merciful Providence must have guarded us in this 
great victory.” But with all our rejoicing, as 
Christians we cannot but be saddened by the 
thought of 15,000 humans drowned in those tropic 
seas. More than saddened, we shall probably, in 
the near future, be disgusted by pictures in the 
news-magazines, showing the bloated bodies wash- 
ing against some island shore. Life has been run- 
ning quite a series of this type—charred heads 
raked out of burned tanks, swollen bodies on “Mag- 
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got Beach,” at Guadalcanal. We are not being 
effete or squeamish; we are practical when we say 
that this is poor psychology. What of the millions 
of American mothers who have sons in the service, 
when they study these ghastly scenes? Yes, they 
know such things happen in war, they know their 
sons are running the chance, they are brave to 
face it—but they do not want to have grisly pos- 
sibility engraved on their imagination with all the 
starkness of camera realism. Secretary Knox has 
stated that he expects Navy casualties as high as 
ten per cent. That estimate will strike fear to many 
a woman’s heart. Why must the inevitable fear 
be heightened, made pathological, by a heartless 
craze for showing all the revolting details? Re- 
ticence—no, not unrealistic censorship—but reti- 
cence still has a place in Christian life, if not in 
Life. 


Women on the Campus. Wartime has brought with 
it a rethinking of many problems, among them 
the educational questions involved in the rapidly 
changing student population. An important com- 
mittee is working out the future status of liberal- 
arts studies. From another direction the position 
of women students in Catholic universities has re- 
ceived intensive attention. A recent bulletin of the 
Catholic University of America adverts to the 
growing number of women in its undergraduate 
divisions. Thirty per cent of its students taking war 
training courses are women. The bulletin points 
out that this is “entirely in accord with an old 
Catholic tradition,” dating from the great universi- 
ties of medieval days: 

The presence of women on a Catholic university 
campus, even in an undergraduate school, is there- 
fore in no way revolutionary unless we take the 
correct philological meaning of the word and ac- 
cept it as a turning back rather than a moving 
forward. Catholicism—until it became overlaid with 
certain inhibitions of Puritanism, especially in the 


United States—has always given women scope and 
opportunity for development of mind as well as of 


soul. 
The quotation speaks for itself. Catholic education 
in America can well afford to emulate the example 
of its great forebears in this vital matter. 


Labor Daily. Generally, human nature being what 
it is, there are two sides to almost every contro- 
versy. That is especially true of disagreements in 
the market place, where economic interest is so 
strong as frequently to blind men to civic duties, 
ethical imperatives, religious obligations—in short, 
to everything except their own financial interests. 
But as things stand now, the workingman, organ- 
ized and unorganized, seldom succeeds in getting 
his case across to the public. His organs of expres- 
sion—news services, weekly and monthly publica- 
tions, annual reports—reach relatively few readers; 
and, with some honorable exceptions, he cannot 
count on impartial treatment from the daily press 
and the radio. The result is that the average citi- 
zen knows a great deal about Reds and racketeers, 
about strikes and slowdowns, but very little about 
the thousand and one constructive achievements of 
our labor unions. Considerable merit, therefore, at- 
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taches to a recent suggestion of Woodruff Ran- 
dolph, Editor of the Typographical Journal. Writ- 
ing in the January issue of that magazine, he calls 
upon organized labor to found and endow a daily 
newspaper to “bring labor’s side of every contro- 
versy before the public.” Such a paper, under pro- 
gressive and intelligent editorial direction, would 
do much to nullify the propaganda of labor’s ene- 
mies. It might even do more: it might hasten the 
advent of an industrial order more adapted than 
—— one to Christian principles and human 
n " 


Sinarquistas. Special news dispatches of Camille 
Cianfarra have long served to enlighten this coun- 
try on the Mexican scene. The latest contribution 
of Cianfarra repeats a familiar note, that of the 
Archbishop of Mexico preaching a fine patriotism 
and pointing out the correct Catholic attitude 
toward civil government. Archbishop Luis Maria 
Martinez reasserted the full support of the Church 
for the war effort, and encouraged Mexican youth 
to give loyal cooperation to the authorities in 
the military measures of the regime. An unhappy 
statement in the dispatch noted that “The Unione 
Sinarquista [more properly the Unidén Nacional 
Sinarquista], a Rightist Christian movement, is 
among the organizations that, Leftist political lead- 
ers say, have been carrying on anti-militarist prop- 
aganda.” This kind of press charge has done more 
than anything to blacken American minds toward 
the Sinarquista movement. The falsity of the charge 
appears in every issue of the weekly paper of the 
Sinarquistas, whose Officials continually remind 
their followers of their duties to serve in the mili- 
tary forces. The prejudice of the accusation stands 
plainly before the readers in those three words: 
“Leftist political leaders.” 


Schools-at-War Program. Patriotism as a virtue 
takes a very practical turn in the matter of War 
Savings activities. The Treasury Department is 
pushing a plan for interesting the young in these 
activities through its Schools-at-War Program. The 
aims of this program are: 

1) To develop a coordinated plan of war activities 
according to the resources and needs of the school’s 
respective community; 

2) To demonstrate to the community the variety 
and value of school war services; 

3) To confer special awards on all schools par- 
ticipating in the Schools-at-War Program. 

A plan has been worked out for organizing the 
work in the schools through special committees. 
Catholic schools and colleges can do much to make 
the program effective. 


“Well Played” vs. “‘Attaboy.”” Air-maps will show 
you how small the world is growing. One world- 
shattering proof of how much more unified it is 
getting occurred recently in Hyde Park (London, 
not New York). There two American service teams 
engaged in a championship game of softball, be- 
fore a “fascinated, if bewildered” British audience. 
They liked it and, wonder of wonders, one specta- 
tor, a famous British cricket player, remarked: 

















“Td really like to have a go at it. Cricket’s so 
darned slow.” The outposts of empire must have 
reeled when that was uttered. But it points a great 
moral. The more the world can share a way of life, 
even in sports, the more intimate and effective will 
be cooperation. When we can appreciate the fine 
points of cricket, and the English can do the same 
for baseball, we have gone far toward understand- 
ing one another. We wonder what is the national 
sport of Russia and China. 


Weaning from the Comics. Our mild little crusade 
against the comics gets unexpected support which 
is, at the same time, a very practical suggestion 
how to pry Johnny loose from the gaudy pages. 
When you next find his nose glued to Superman, 
tell him he is not very patriotic, because the sol- 
diers themselves do not like the comics. Say they: 
“They aren’t funny any more. They keep getting 
us down. Every one of them is in the war, and here 
we’d been thinking they were our last link with 
things and people civilian.” This strategy, of course, 
still leaves Jane unmoved; perhaps we will be able 
soon to tell you what the WAVES and WAACS 
think of the comics. Would be comical if they liked 
them, no? 


Archbishop’s Itinerary. From a communication of 
the N.C.W.C., we learn that Archbishop Spellman 
left Guidonia Airport in Rome, on March 3, head- 
ing for Seville. Thence he proceeded to Gibraltar 
on March 4, and to Algiers on the next day. The 
Archbishop expected to remain in Algiers for about 
ten days before going on to the Far East. On his 
way to the Guidonia Airport, the Archbishop had 
a police escort, but he stopped at the North Ameri- 
can College to pray and detoured to visit the ceme- 
tery where the alumni of the College are buried. 
In his capacity as Military Vicar, he carried with 
him for the Chaplains in Europe, Asia and Africa 
new and special altar-cloths which are to be sub- 
stituted for the usual altar-stone by a privilege 
granted by the Congregation of the Oriental Rite. 
In his farewell audience with the Archbishop, on 
Tuesday, March 2, Pope Pius sent with him a spe- 
cial blessing to the American Hierarchy and Faith- 
ful and a sincere expression of gratitude for gener- 
ous American support given to Papal works of 
charity, especially towards war prisoners and refu- 
gees all over the world. On Tuesday, also, Arch- 
bishop Spellman received the Grand Cross of 
Honor and Devotion from the Knights of Malta— 
a tribute in recognition of his charitable works. 
During his time in Rome, the Archbishop attended 
the weekly meeting of the Pontifical Commission 
for the assisting of war prisoners. At the airport to 
see him off were Monsignor Brennan of Philadel- 
phia, Auditor of the Sacred Roman Rota, Father 
Walter S. Carroll of Pittsburgh. Father Joseph F. 
McGeough of New York and Enrico Galeazzi, Arch- 
itect of the Apostolic Palace. For us at home it 
is a comfort to think that Archbishop Spellman’s 
itinerary will bring many a message of hope and 
encouragement to our boys and to the chaplains 
who are looking after them on distant battlefields. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


DESPITE the cosmic worries and responsibilities 
which weigh on him, Pius XII looks very well 
physically. This was the report of Archbishop Spell- 
man after his recent audience with the Holy Father, 
who inquired solicitously about President Roose- 
velt, Myron Taylor and members of the American 
Hierarchy. Archbishop Spellman brought the 
Peter’s Pence from his Archdiocese with him, and 
the Pope immediately diverted the money to the 
relief of prisoners of war, a cause to which he has 
already contributed thousands of dollars. 

» On February 26, Dr. Cheou Kang-sie, new repre- 
sentative of the Chinese Republic at the Vatican, 
formally presented his credentials to the Pope. The 
new envoy, former dean of the Arts Faculty at 
Nanking University, is a learned man with a rich 
Continental education. He assured the Holy Father 
of his Government’s pleasure at the beginning of 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican, and thanked 
him for his great interest in China. 

> Recently appointed to regional organizations of 
the NWLB were a Bishop and four priests. Bishop 
Danglmayr, Auxiliary of Dallas, and Monsignor 
Wynhoven of New Orleans, were named in the 
South; Father Divine of Marquette and Father 
Friedl of Rockhurst, in the Middle West; Father 
McGuinn of Boston College, in the East. On Feb- 
ruary 19, Monsignor Haas, Dean of Catholic Uni- 
versity’s School of Social Sciences, was made one 
of the nine members of the National Railway La- 
bor Panel, by President Roosevelt. 

» Senator McCarron, of Nevada, characterized the 
failure of the War Manpower Commission to list 
religion and its conjoined activities among essen- 
tial occupations as “a grave mistake.” It is pos- 
sible, he pointed out, that Mr. McNutt has not yet 
had opportunity to study completely the qualifica- 
tions for essential listing, with the obvious implica- 
tion that the situation may be remedied. 

> Havana enthusiastically welcomed Cardinal 
Dougherty of Philadelphia, when he arrived in 
Cuba on February 22. He was greeted by high 
dignitaries of Church and State and by the mem- 
bers of the United States diplomatic corps. The 
Cardinal was invited to Havana to dedicate the 
new Augustinian Church of Santa Rita in Havana. 
> At the invitation of Cardinal Hinsley, Father 
Gannon, President of Fordham, will deliver the 
series of Lenten sermons at Westminster Cathe- 
dral, in London. 

> Generosity and devotion seem to root and flower 
in the mud of fox-holes and on the spotless decks of 
ships. From Marine and Navy personnel of a far- 
away post, came a donation of $700 to the Chap- 
lains’ Aid Association to buy Mass kits “in mem- 
ory of our buddies . . . ” Officers and men on a war- 
ship donated $350 towards a memorial chapel for 
Father Schmitt, first Chaplain to die in this war. 
> Devoted and tireless correspondent is Mrs. Nicho- 
las A. Foran of Hartford, Connecticut. She aver- 
ages fifteen letters a week to her five sons in ser- 
vice, besides taking care of her husband and three 
other children. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


INFORMATION now available enables a fairer 
appreciation to be had of the winter war in Russia. 
The Russians first secretly prepared a large and 
well equipped force. When it was ready they 
launched two surprise attacks north and south of 
Stalingrad. In four days, they had this city and its 
garrison of 330,000 men surrounded, on November 
27 last. On the 8th of that month Hitler, in a 
speech, had stressed the importance of holding 
Stalingrad. So the garrison stayed there and did 
nothing about breaking out, which they probably 
could have done, had they acted in time. An Axis 
rescue attempt was defeated just before Christmas, 
while other Axis armies were driven off to the 
west. It was then that Germany realized the real 
strength of the Russian offensive. 

A new Axis plan, which must have been a painful 
one, was adopted. Stalingrad was written off, as 
impossible to rescue in time. The abandonment of 
much hard-won territory was ordered, the Axis 
armies were told to withdraw to a shorter line, 
whence they could later take the offensive them- 
selves. Stalingrad was ordered to hold out for as 
long as possible, so as to detain large Russian 
forces there. The Axis withdrawal started in the 
south, in Caucasia, for there they had farther to 
go. It started later in the north. The southern re- 
treat was carried out in good order, and ended with 
the evacuation of Rostov on February 14. The Axis 
withdrew just beyond Rostov to a hilly country, 
the great mining and industrial center of Ukrainia. 
Farther north the Axis withdrawal was not so well 
done. It did not start until the middle of January 
and, then, that part of the front was under heavy 
attack. A considerable body of Axis troops was en- 
circled and destroyed at the end of that month. 
Together with Stalingrad, which fell on February 
2, about half a million Axis troops were lost. The 
Russians were now able to take the important cities 
of Kursk and Kharkov. Very successful in the 
north, the Russians were stopped west of Rostov. 
To help their comrades, the north Russian army 
sent a force from Kharkov to circle around the 
Germans outside Rostov and cut them off. This 
kind of maneuver is dangerous, as the Russians 
found out. They arrived in the rear of these Ger- 
mans, and now found themselves cut off by new 
German forces which they had overlooked. Most 
of these Russians were surrounded and captured or 
destroyed. Success seems to have made them care- 
less. 

New Russian attacks have started near Orel, and 
old attacks farther north have been continued. 
Heavy fighting has occurred, but there has been 
no substantial change north of Ukrainia. 

In Tunisia, an Axis attack on February 20 cap- 
tured Kasserine Pass, but it was won back again a 
few days later. New enemy attacks then developed 
in north Tunisia, which are still in progress at date 
of writing. Since the beginning of February, in 
spite of much rain, the Axis has repeatedly at- 
tacked. So far it has gained a section of south 
Tunisia, and a better line to defend. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


THERE is a serious undercurrent of worry in 
Washington concerning the post-war outlook. 
There is no sign, of course, as usual, that the Presi- 
dent is doing any of the worrying, but those close 
to him obviously are, so we may take it for granted 
that the condition is unanimous. 

The fact that this is so is no cause for the rest 
of us worrying. Quite the contrary. It is a cause 
for rejoicing. It means that at last it has dawned 
on the authorities that the post-war world will not 
be conditioned by what happens at the ultimate 
peace conference, but by what takes place before 
it, in the actual war itself. Practically everything 
that happened at the Versailles Conference had 
already been decided before it began, in the course 
the war took, and there is no reason for believing 
that it will be different this time. The peace-makers 
ratify only what has been achieved by the victori- 
ous armies. 

All this accounts for many things. Under-Secre- 
tary Welles’ speech in Toronto is an instance. In 
effect he demanded that we wage the war with a 
view to the peace when he asked that we take 
thought now on the kind of post-war world we 
want. The Vice President’s speeches have been in 
the same strain. There is a rising demand that the 
strategy of the war be planned specifically with a 
view to each individual victory setting the pattern 
of the world after the war. 

Moreover, it has not gone unnoticed that this 
demand has not come from only one ideological 
front. All sides seem to want it. The alarm felt by 
Leftists, for instance, at the collaboration with 
Darlan and Giraud is in the same current. It is a 
healthy sign that more and more people want the 
war to be waged with a view to its aftermath. 

It must be confessed that the uneasiness stems 
partly from the lack of knowledge we possess as to 
what are Great Britain’s plans, particularly in view 
of one unfortunate utterance of Prime Minister 
Churchill. But fundamentally, the worry arises 
from Russia. It is not forgotten that Germany’s 
drive against the West and Japan’s victory in the 
East were each made possible by a previous non- 
aggression pact of those countries with Russia. The 
current civil wars in Yugoslavia and Poland and 
the split between Poland and the Czechs are trace- 
able to Russia, and it is probable that the deepest 
cleavage among the French has the same origin. 

Moreover, the question is being asked what we 
now propose to do if the small Baltic and Balkan 
countries, as seems inevitable, claim protection 
against Russia under the Atlantic Charter. Walter 
Duranty’s frank admission of Russian imperialism 
only heightened the anxiety. But what is more 
serious is that all this openly plays into the hands 
of the German propagandists, and one of the many 
unresolved problems of the Administration is what 
clear directive is to be given to Elmer Davis and his 
OWI as to how to counteract this propaganda. One 
thing that is clear is that war strategy, propa- 
ganda and post-war plans all hang together. 

WILFRID PARSONS 























PAUL LENDRUM BLAKELY, S.J, 
PRIEST, PATRIOT AND SCHOLAR 


JOHN LaFARGE 











ON what would have ber’: his birthday in a leap 
year, the last day of Fe vruary, the Rev. Paul L. 
Blakely, S.J., was buried at the Jesuit Novitiate of 
Saint-Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. If 
he had lived until February 29, 1944, he would 
have celebrated his sixteenth birthday and his six- 
ty-fourth year. Or rather, others would have cele- 
brated it for him, since Father Blakely had a con- 
stitutional inability to direct attention to himself. 
He considered himself fortunate that even the sem- 
blance of a birthday was something that came 
about only once in every four years. 

Having lived and worked with Father Blakely 
on the Staff of America for more than sixteen 
years of his twenty-nine in this occupation, I can 
' gay that that which impressed me when I first 
made his acquaintance is the same that causes me 
a little marveling now that he is gone. How was it 
that the valiant man and the genial, tender-hearted 
priest who was second to none in his influence upon 
the thought and—in many ways—upon the actual 
destiny of the Catholic Church in America, was so 
comparatively little known except in name to the 
outer world? 

Over 1,100 signed articles appeared in AMERICA 
over Father Blakely’s name. His unsigned editorials 
passed the 2,000 mark several years ago and were 
between 2,500 and 3,000 when, on Thursday morn- 
ing, February 25, he sent down to the printer the 
proofs on the last material (in the March 6 issue) 
that his indefatigable Underwood had typed off— 
always with the same ease, clarity, precision of 
thought, length, style, language. But with all this 
incredible wealth of authorship, Paul Blakely never 
had the mind to collect even the humblest dividends 
of an author’s fame, nor to excite any curiosity 
about himself. That some souls were puzzled by his 
using the very transparent disguise of “John Wilt- 
bye” was a source to him of mild amusement. He 
‘ was particularly delighted by the kind old lady 
who wrote in, after one of the many John Wiltbye 
articles, solicitously expressing the idea that quite 
possibly John Wiltbye was not such a worldly rep- 
robate and might have a priestly vocation. 

Perhaps the key to this paradox lay in the very 
fiction of “John Wiltbye” itself. (The name, by the 
way, was a genuine family name in Paul Blakely’s 
ancestry. “Cricket Wainscott,” a second pseudo- 
nym, used when Wiltbye and Blakely both occupied 
the field, once adorned an elderly colored man in 
Father Blakely’s native Kentucky.) When Blakely 


wrote for the sake of writing (more or less), com- 
bining business with relaxation, he wrote in the 
style and under the name of John Wiltbye. But 
when Blakely wrote under his own name or with- 
out signature, he wrote invariably because in his 
mind there was something which desperately needed 
saying. His craft was finished; it was an exceed- 
ingly polished, skilled, flexible technique, the very 
acme of logical exposition, adroit polemic, editorial 
rapier-thrusts. But it was a mere instrument with 
which to convey to the reader what he felt the 
reader should know, and the quicker and more 
clearly the reader knew it the better. 

It was Father Blakely’s absorption in the causes 
which he argued that made him indifferent to his 
own reputation. But that same absorption weighted 
with intense feeling the winged arrows of his 
countless written words, and sent them piercing 
through to spheres of influence that some church 
historian, one of these days, will enjoy analyzing. 

The focus and source of these interests, for the 
greater part, was his profound, exact and pains- 
taking study of the American Constitution, in the 
light of the nation’s history, and of the other basic 
documents that are related to it. This study was 
reinforced by an extensive and valuable library of 
books on the Constitution, Lincoln and American 
history which he collected through the years. 

Father Blakely’s thought upon the importance of 
this subject might be summed up in three simple 
propositions, as I have obtained from him in many 
conversations. 

First, the Founding Fathers, and the political 
inheritance they bequeathed to us, were guided by 
an uncommon degree of practical wisdom, one nota- 
ble part of which was their respect for religion, the 
law of God and for religious education. The Con- 
stitution, as they left it to us, is a powerful safe- 
guard for morality, freedom and social peace. 

Secondly, it is quite possible that the exigencies 
of government in the present-day world will require 
alterations in the Constitution. Father Blakely 
never undertook to deify either the plan or the 
origins of the United States. But if or when such 
changes should be made, they should themselves 
be made constitutionally, not by violence, subter- 
fuge or usurpation of power. And the Supreme 
Court of the United States was called to be our 
chief protection against such a calamity. 

it was therefore—in the third place—our duty 
as citizens and upon our conscience as Catholics to 
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be on our guard against such tendencies, most of 
which, from Father Blakely’s point of view, mani- 
fested themselves through the attempt to place 
upon the central government the functions which 
should rightfully be performed by the individual 
States. The defense, intellectual and editorial, that 
he constructed against such tendencies, was main- 
tained consistently through all the administrations 
he lived under while on the Staff of AMERICA: 
through Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover and the 
present Administration as well. The Blakely posi- 
tion was a non-partisan position, based upon an 
interpretation of the Constitution. Whether his 
critics agree with him or not, they should at least 
recognize its unchanging consistency. 

Father Blakely was literally a born journalist, 
for his father, Laurie John Blakely, “every inch a 
Catholic,” was appointed Dean, in 1912, of the new- 
ly founded School of Journalism of St. Xavier Col- 
lege, Cincinnati and died January 25, 1917, in Cov- 
ington, Ky., where Paul was born. The words ap- 
plied to Blakely, Senior, by the Rector of St. Xavier 
at that time, the Rev. F. Heiermann, S.J., apply in 
telling fashion to Blakely, Junior; only lifted to a 
higher and still more consecrated plane (AMERICA, 
June 2, 1917): 

He looked on journalism as a great and noble pro- 
fession, burdened with high responsibilities, but a 
power in the realm of truth, making for clear think- 
ing and clean living. In this high ideal, he himself 
set the example. No one who had come in contact 
with him, could ever forget him. His character had 
something of the courteous, gentle but independent 
and uncompromising chivalry of old. He was a 
knight without fear and without reproach. His suc- 
cess may not always have appeared before the 
world, but his life was a blessing and inspiration to 
all who knew him. 

Father Blakely’s middle name, which he rarely 
used (Lendrum), came from his mother, Lily Hud- 
son Lendrum Blakely. His father, who was a Con- 
federate colonel as well as a member of the Ken- 
tucky Bar and constant contributor to Louisville, 
Covington and Cincinnati papers, was the son of an 
English-born Virginian who was a convert (through 
its marriage) to the Catholic Faith. The name was 
originally Blakeleigh and came from Lancashire. 

Paul himself attended St. Xavier College in Cin- 
cinnati and on July 30, 1897, entered the Society 
of Jesus at St. Stanislaus Novitiate, Florissant, Mo. 
He completed his studies at St. Louis University 
and was ordained to the priesthood in 1912. He 
taught Latin, Greek and English at Detroit College, 
1900-02, and was professor of Literature at St. 
Louis University, 1906-09. In July, 1914, he became 
an Associate Editor of AMERICA. 

Most men who have very intense convictions 
operate within a rather limited range. Father 
Blakely’s dominant interests, however, covered so 
wide a field that their mere recital would fill a 
good part of a volume. Moreover, like his own 
father, and as a “born journalist,” he was averse to 
systematization, and wrote—save for his purely 
religious productions—with an eye upon the issue 
or controversy of the moment. If I were to single 
out a few matters about which his convictions and 
expression polarized, as it were, I should nominate 
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as favorites the individual’s liberty, under the 
American Constitution, to fulfil his duties to God 
and country; the liberty of the Church, here and 
everywhere in the world; the integrity and the 
freedom of Catholic education, in all its degrees 
and phases; the separation of religion and politics; 
the danger of political or governmental centraliza- 
tion; the impossibility of legislating people into vir- 
tue; the sanctity of the family as the unit of so- 
ciety, and of the marriage bond as its protection. 

Some day, when the history of the Church in 
this country is finally written, I believe that Paul 
Blakely will be adequately recognized as the man 
who saved Catholic education, at a critical moment, 
from one of the most insidious threats to its 
existence: absorption through a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education. Father Blakely’s long, lone 
campaign of opposition to the establishment of 
such a Department was no quixotic crusade. It suc- 
ceeded in clarifying not only Catholic, but a large 
and influential sector of non-Catholic opinion on an 
issue which touched upon the nature of our govern- 
ment, the basic interests of religion, the history of 
education in the United States. 

He will likewise be remembered for the part he 
played in the memorable investigation of Catholic 
charitable institutions under John Purroy Mitchel, 
Mayor of New York. By his vigorous stand in this 
affair and the influence he wielded he succeeded, as 
asserted by many of his contemporaries, in saving 
from destruction the private charities of the Cath- 
olic Church in New York City—and by inference, 
in many another city of the nation. The cause of 
private charity, incidentally, was one particularly 
dear to the heart of Father Blakely, and especially 
of personal, as opposed to merely institutionalized 
charity. This was expressed in his keen solicitude 
for the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul. He was 
eminently a lover of God’s poor, of every race, 
color and creed. 

The rights of the workingman to organize and 
the duty of the employer to secure for him a living 
wage, were defended by Father Blakely, interpret- 
ing for Americans the teachings of Pope Leo’s 
Rerum Novarum, at a time when these teachings 
were denounced as “Socialistic’” by pious Catholic 
laymen and as yet seldom, if ever, referred to in 
the pulpits. 

Consideration for the rights of the Negro, not 
as a Negro but as an ordinary human being, to 
equal protection before the law, led Father Blakely 
to go directly counter to his professed distrust of 
Federal measures and openly advocate the enact- 
ment of the Federal anti-lynching bill. 

Perhaps the most controversial of all issues in 
which Father Blakely engaged was the famous 
Mooney case. His position of sharp and unqualified 
condemnation of the procedure followed by the 
court in that instance certainly grieved, one may 
say scandalized, many a soul who was ready to fol- 
low him in other lines. But he was as ardent an 
advocate of justice for the criminal as he was of 
warfare against crime. 

Yet his controversies, striking as they were, 
played but a minor part in the total of Father 








Blakely’s careful teaching on a positive and rounded 
ideal, totally alien to Puritanism and narrow- 
minded sadness: an ideal of religion and of a full 
and many sided human living. The ardor of his de- 
fense grew from a deep valuing of the truly good 
things of life: in art, education, culture, friendly 
companionship, all of which he saw in a true Igna- 
tian spirit, as gifts of the Creator leading men back 
to Him. The last of all his signed articles (March 
6, 1943) is almost a mirror of Blakely’s true and 
genial self. 

A man of strong convictions and wide sympathies 
forms friends among the dead as among the living. 
Charles Dickens, George Washington, Robert E. 
Lee, and particularly Abraham Lincoln were among 
Blakely’s greatest intimates, and with the latter 
there were singular bonds of regional association, 
temperament, cast of mind. But in the world of 
God’s chosen ones, none was dearer to him than 
Bernadette of Lourdes. 

As for his friends among the living, none were 
more remarkable than the unnumbered and un- 
named host of men and women to whom, not as a 
scholar or a writer, but as an infinitely self-sacri- 
ficing priest and ever-patient counselor he brought 
enlightenment, courage, spiritual direction and con- 
solation through the hidden side of his life, a busy 
priestly ministry for which he found time out of 
his hours of much-needed sleep and leisure. In his 
early years, he lectured widely on history and so- 
ciology, and visited in the slum areas and night 
courts for first-hand information. 

For more than twenty-six years, almost to the 
day of his death, Father Blakely, year in and year 
out, devoted a Sunday a month, with Mass and in- 
structions, to a Retreat group at the Cenacle Con- 
vent on Riverside Drive. For a dozen years or more 
he celebrated two Masses on all the remaining Sun- 
days and preached to the poor at St. John’s Church 
on East Seventy-second Street. With equal con- 
stancy he labored for the best part of a lifetime for 
the spiritual benefit of those admirable Religious 
women, the Helpers of the Holy Souls. Where he 
could not work personally, he followed with burn- 
ing interest and passionate regret that personal 
service was not possible, the home missions, whose 
neglect, especially in the rural regions, he bitterly 
deplored. Visiting the sick, instructing the ignorant, 
counseling the doubtful, relieving those in want and 
suffering, were ail in the day’s work for Paul L. 
Blakely. Just a glow from that inner light pene- 
trated to AMeERICA’s readers through his weekly 
homily on the Gospel of the day. Just a glow: the 
full radiance of that hidden and supernatural life 
might be, dear reader, too much for your and my 
eye to endure in our present condition. Some day, 
too, that revelation will be made, not by historians, 
but by the Judge of the living and the dead. 

In the meanwhile, as we pray for the soul of 
Paul L. Blakely who, with all his learning and 
worldly wisdom, was as obedient and simple a 
Religious as any novice, we may pray that we who 
are left may be given the grace to carry on, how- 
ever, imperfectly, the great work that he brought 
to high stature in the years God granted him. 


BEFORE HIGH MASS 
AN INTERLUDE 


SISTER SCHOLASTICA 











AT the entrance of our chapel a small American 
flag calls on worshipers to remember the boys in 
the armed forces. Tumbled into two compartments 
of a wooden box under the flag are hundreds of 
names—brothers and friends of students and fac- 
ulty, husbands or sons of alumnae—and under the 
names such meager information as “Overseas” or 
“Somewhere in the Pacific.” 

This morning I stopped on my way to High Mass. 
I had prayed harder than usual for “John Reilly, 
Overseas,” whose name I had drawn on my way to 
Prime three hours earlier, and decided I could start 
praying for someone else. Impartially I chose. With 
one eye (and a hand) on the ribbons marking to- 
day’s Mass in my Missal, and both ears listening 
for the hymn the choir sings before Mass, I glanced 
casually at the name: “John Bruer, Prisoner of the 
Japs.” Somehow I forgot about the hymn, stopped 
toying with the ribbons and was back at Saint 
Patrick’s eight years ago, teaching history to an- 
gelic girls and carefree boys. 

Smart heels clicked ahead of me into chapel as 
the resident students, capped and gowned, took 
their places in the front pews. I knelt, reached for 
the Kyriale and found Mass XI. Father came down 
the aisle, green cope swaying regally as he walked, 
the choir singing the Asperges. Dimly I heard my 
own voice: Asperges me, Domine, hyssopo, et mun- 
dabor. Clearly I heard my own thoughts: Prisoner 
of the Japs! .. . that big, overgrown boy. He had 
the most completely disarming smile. I never could 
stay mad at him. I would mean to scold him for 
handing his map in late or for not knowing the de- 
tails of Metternich’s political chicanery or for being 
ignorant of the fate of Parma, Tuscany and Mo- 
dena. It was not that he ever convinced me that he 
had a good excuse. It was just that that big, genial 
boyish grin played slowly over his face as he began 
to drawl “You see, Sister, it’s like this. .. .” 

He was a good kid—is—I corrected myself. After 
all, being a prisoner of the Japs meant he was still 
alive, I hoped, although the first message had been 
that he was among the officially missing, and there 
had been Requiems and mourning. Where was he 
prisoner? With whom? When had he heard Mass 
last? Was he remembering that this is Sunday—if 
it is Sunday where he is—and was he perhaps 
dreaming of the innumerable times he went gravely 
about the altar serving Mass? 

All day I have been thinking of John, blue-eyed, 
candid, clean, boyish. I cannot imagine the Japs 
being mad at him for long, either. That slow, en- 
gaging smile! God bless him. He didn’t care about 
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DESPITE GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS 
THE NRPB FACES EXTINCTION 


JOSEPH P. McMURRAY 











[Early in February, the House Appropriations 
Committee refused the Budget Bureau’s request 
for $1,400,000 to finance the National Resources 
Planning Board, an executive agency, for the fiscal 
year of 1943. Unless the Senate Appropriations 
Committee restores this item, the Board will pass 
out of existence on June 30. Realizing that the 
readers of AMERICA would be interested at this 
critical time in the fate of the NRPB, the Editor 
invited Joseph McMurray, who last year contrib- 
uted thoughtful articles to this Review on the 
Farm Security Administration and the Tolan Com- 
mittee, to write an objective story of the Board’s 
history, functions and accomplishments. That story 
follows.—EDITor ] 


OPERATING under several names in past years, 
the National Resources Planning Board was or- 
ganized in 1933 as the National Planning Board. 
Since its establishment, the President has depended 
to a considerable extent on the facilities and 
trained judgment of the Board in advising and pre- 
paring plans for meeting the almost overwhelming 
social problems with which his administration was 
faced. Many of the measures he adopted for the 
physical and economic development of our re- 
sources grew directly out of the investigations and 
studies conducted by the Board. The Rural Elec- 
trification Program, for instance, grew out of the 
Mississippi Valley Committee Report, and the Soil 
Conservation Program originated in Land Com- 
mittee Reports of the early ’thirties. 

Planning was a textbook term in those early 
days but, principally through the tireless work of 
the Board, it became pretty much what might be 
called a resource itself. The war has brought this 
home in a most unpleasant sort of way. One has 
only to refer to the problems of strategic materials, 
housing, industrial facilities, plant location, man- 
power, price control and fiscal policy to show what 
the lack of planning produced. As far back as 1934, 
the Board’s Mineral Policy Report advocated the 
setting up of stockpiles of strategic materials. Sev- 
eral years ago the Board called attention, in an- 
other report, to the need for increased railroad-car 
capacity to handle defense production shipments. 
In 1940 the Board urged that our steel capacity be 
increased. “Wild-eyed and crackpot stuff” was the 
usual comment on these reports. We know differ- 
ently now. 

Unfortunately for those who would like to have 
people believe otherwise, the Board since its incep- 
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tion has been committed to the policy that plan- 
ning must be done at the “grass-roots” if it is to 
be at all successful. In line with this policy, nine 
regional offices were located strategically through- 
out the country. It is the function of each of these 
offices to develop an intimate familiarity with the 
problems of each area, advise the Board concern- 
ing these, and serve as a source of counsel, guid- 
ance and inspiration to the local, State and private 
groups concerned with the various problems. By 
encouragement and example from the Board, forty- 
five States and territories now have planning 
boards as compared with two in 1934, and forty- 
five drainage-basin committees are now actively 
functioning. The Board, through its regional offices, 
cooperates very closely with these State and local 
boards, and by it a constant means of commuunica- 
tion is maintained between the various strata of 
Government and among the several agencies of 
each. 

With the impact of the defense program, hun- 
dreds of localities found themselves ill prepared to 
deal with the complex problems which beset them, 
and the regional offices were besieged with requests 
for all kinds of technical assistance and advice, and 
for direction to proper Federal officials. In like 
manner, the various Federal agencies and officials 
sought information from the Board when they de- 
sired impartial and expert advice concerning local 
conditions and problems. WPB, for instance, fre- 
quently consulted the Board concerning local com- 
munity facilities, labor supply, transportation, etc. 

This intimate acquaintance with the effects of 
the war effort on local communities has enabled 
the Board, in its advisory capacity to the war ad- 
ministrators, to stress the incipient problems to 
which certain decisions would give rise. The Indus- 
trial Location Advisory Section, for instance, has 
been doing outstanding work in this connection. 

No one familiar with the achievements of the 
Board would accuse it of armchair or centralized 
planning. The nature of its organization has pre- 
vented that. The three members of the Board are 
chosen from widely separated sections of the coun- 
try and from widely varying fields of enterprise. 
Frederic Delano, Chairman of the Board, served 
for many years as a leading railway executive; 
George Yantis was formerly Speaker of the House 
of Representatives for the state of W n, 
and Charles Merriam was Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Chicago. The two ad- 
visors of the Board are Beardsley Ruml, Chairman 




















of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, and H. S. 
Dennison, the famous Boston industrialist. The 
Director, Charles Eliot, is a well known landscape 
architect. 

The technical committees which are set up by 
the Board are composed of representatives of inter- 
ested Governmental agencies, technical and pro- 
fessional groups. A skeleton staff assisted by ex- 
perts hired on a per-diem basis prepare the basic 
material from which the Board through its com- 
mittees makes its recommendations. This ingenious 
organization has prevented the Board from be- 
coming a static and inflexible organization. 

The breadth and intensity of the work carried 
on by the Board can be appreciated if one examines 
a few of its numerous publications and reports. 
The so-called “Bible” of basic information and pol- 
icy recommendations for land, water and mineral 
resources is the National Resources Board report 
of 1934. Its Population Report of 1937 pointed to 
the fact that our declining birth rate was making 
us a nation of oldsters, and highlighted the many 
economic and social problems which would follow 
from this. The Structure of the American Econ- 
omy is the first living picture of what makes up 
the American economy and how it operates. Wide- 
ly quoted, and still the only comprehensive work 
in the field, is the Board’s study determining how 
income was distributed in this country in 1936 and 
for what classes of goods expenditures were made. 
More recently the Board’s Transportation Report 
pointed out that the ultimate solution of that com- 
plex national problem is through the establishment 
of a transportation agency which will consider the 
needs and possibilities of all forms of transporta- 
tion. Shortly the President will present Congress 
and the nation with the Board’s report on Social 
Security, which presents a comprehensive analysis 
of the problem of social security and an approach 
to the problem of freedom from want. 

In line with its policy of stimulating planning 
at the “grass-roots,” the Board has not been con- 
tent to publish reports which only experts would 
find intelligible and valuable. All the reports, while 
comprehensive and often lengthy, are extremely 
readable. For those with less patience or time, the 
Board publishes in pamphlet form condensed but 
interesting summaries. In addition to them, the 
Board from time to time puts out popular pam- 
phlets designed to stimulate interest and study in 
the various fields of planning. “After the War— 
Full Employment,” and “Our Cities” are examples 
of the recent pamphlets which have created wide- 
spread interest in planning for the post-war period. 

Under the Employment Stabilization Act of 
1933, the Board is responsible for keeping the 
President informed about the probable trends in 
employment, and devising methods for maintain- 
ing a high level of employment. The Employment 
Stabilization Section is carrying on rather exhaus- 
tive studies in connection with the probable na- 
tional income, employment, productivity, savings 
and investment in the post-war period. At the same 
time it is making a study of the demobilization 
and conversion problem which we face, and will 


soon issue a pamphlet on the problem after World 
War I. 

Originating in the Stabilization Act, a Six Years’ 
Program of Federal Public Works has been de- 
veloped to a point where there is a “shelf” of proj- 
ects ready for construction if they are needed to 
maintain full employment after the war. The Board 
co-sponsored the now defunct Public Works Re- 
serve, the purpose of which was to sell the idea 
of establishing a shelf of public works to State and 
local governments and to render technical as- 
sistance to them. The Federal Government, by 
pyramiding such construction in a short period in 
cooperation with the State and local governments, 
could carry on an intelligent public-works pro- 
gram if the need for such should arise. Actually, a 
synchronized public-works program carried on by 
local and State governments, with their own funds, 
would have such a multiplying effect on the econ- 
omy that the need for Federal aid would be con- 
siderably decreased. More important, it would place 
the responsibility for the economic fate of the 
nation where it belongs—in the local communities. 

Strange that an organization that has been the 
principal planner of them all should now be charged 
with duplicating the efforts of other groups for 
which it planted the seeds. The problems we face 
are so tremendous and complex that, even if an- 
other group were concerned with the identical 
problems, the results would not overlap. Rather 
would it provide the necessary verification or clari- 
fication all such studies require. In fact, the Board 
in its role as a clearing-house and synthesizer pre- 
vents duplication. If the President is to be ready 
with a practical program of reconstruction, he must 
depend on some one group to familiarize itself with 
the work of the 157 and more public and private 
groups currently intent on post-war plans, and 
tie together the results of their work in a logical, 
orderly and integrated program. The Planning 
Board is attempting to do just that. The Board 
no more duplicates the work of the various plan- 
ning groups in the Federal Government than do 
the Budget Bureau and Civil Service Commission 
duplicate the budget and personnel work in the 
different agencies, or the work of the Appropria- 
tion and Civil Service Committees of the House 
and Senate. 

Considering the chaos which would be likely to 
result if the President and Congress were unpre- 
pared to act immediately on a post-war program 
when the war ends, it appears that Congress would 
be taking too big a risk in attempting to save one- 
one-thousandth of one per cent of the President’s 
Budget by abolishing the one agency which has 
already proved itself and has the most experience 
ane background in solving the problems which 
confront us. If Congress had a committee to study 
these problems, as the Board does for the Presi- 
dent, we could expect that the Board would work 
in close harmony with it, and the nation would not 
have to fear extravagant delay while the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government reach 
an agreement on how to bring the nation back 
to a peacetime basis. 
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NO NEW IDEA TO CATHOLICS 
IS “SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS” 


W. EUGENE SHIELS 











IN our modern society, many writers seem to ob- 
ject that the clergy has no business in social wel- 
fare. As if to counter this view, a phrase has come 
into use, the term “socially conscious,” and it is 
bandied about with such pompous nonchalance that 
one wonders why the silk-stocking claim of popu- 
lar awareness has not been measured by a fac- 
tual yardstick. Where is the yardstick? 

The story of the Church is a continuing action 
of the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, ac- 
cording to the needs of the time and the special 
light given by the Holy Ghost to each minister of 
Christ. Call them conservative or progressive, sol- 
idly virtuous or zealous, self-sacrificing or intel- 
lectual, they are as a group intensely devoted to 
the human welfare of their flocks. They are socially 
conscious, and those among them who do the most 
' for the neediest will be the last to boast. 

Yet there is room for more, and new, social wel- 
fare, in dynamically organized society; if only the 
organization will not eat up the welfare, as Saint 
Thomas More once said of the sheep who were 
eating up the people. Papal leadership has slowly 
brought us to confront a situation that the Radi- 
cals and Communists harped on for three genera- 
tions. Indeed, not infrequently one will hear a 
phrase, picked out of a recent Encyclical, called 
Communist by those who have not caught up with 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. Rerum Novarum means 
“revolutionary change.” There is an immense 
change going forward in economic life, and one 
does no good to term every adjustment to this life 
a brand of Communism. 

It is very helpful to determine exactly what is 
Communism. What did Pius XI condemn in his 
letter on Atheistic Communism? He did not con- 
demn planned economies, or medieval “commons,” 
or great attention to the poor and the under- 
privileged, or limitation of earnings through taxa- 
tion. He condemned those who reject the rights 
of the home and of private property, who deny the 
moral law, exalt the State to omnipotence, and in 
their materialistic thinking and acting deny the 
existence of Almighty God. 

If we observe it in the street—the news organs, 
the placards, the movies, the brochures, or the 
motley gatherings in the “New School”—Com- 
munism is a movement rather than a doctrine. Or, 
to speak in figures, it is about seventy per cent 
strategy and the tactics of gaining the following 
of the masses, and thirty per cent ideology and 
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some vague view of a consequent planned economy. 
Its great trick is to convince the open-eared pub- 
lic that it is the winner, that the world is march- 
ing on toward the Communist life with unstop- 
pable destiny, and that the Grand Commissar is 
the true leader guiding that destiny onward and 
taking all of us into its paradise. The few bits of 
ideas thrown out along the way, the spreading of 
wealth, the pulling down of the tycoons, the easy 
death of capitalism through endemic causes, the 
success of mass use of force: all these are but 
lyrical strains to lift up the hearts and the feet 
of the tramping millions. 

Unfortunately, a number of gifted people waste 
their time attacking the ideas, and refuting the 
doctrines of Communism, when of a truth few of 
the Comrades have any broad grasp of what their 
Ism means. The Holy Father—and this is true of 
both Leo and Pius—knew that, and Leo XIII in 
his masterly directives paid little attention to the 
ideas in the early days of the Catholic offensive. 
Instead, he calmly described how to make life sound 
and decent, on the primary basis of private prop- 
erty and good morals. And then he put his great 
effort into urging sound leadership to remove in- 
equities from the condition of the working people 
as far as possible and to establish social justice. 
Pius XI advanced the program of Leo XIII by ask- 
ing for the formation of industrial groups in a 
sensible industrial democracy. And one of his Bish- 
ops in this country added a brilliant footnote when 
he promised that he and his clergy would give 
most of their days and nights to association with 
and an understanding of the daily life and work of 
workingmen. 

The problem, for both layman and cleric, can be- 
come extremely complicated if we allow the com- 
plexities to overcome us. For instance, how can 
we reasonably be expected to step in and change 
the mode of living of the people of Puerto Rico, 
steeped as they are in the feudal tradition of the 
Padrén, looking up to and being guided through- 
out life by the care of the great landowner? 

There will be no direct answer to those ques- 
tions attempted here. But what may be very valu- 
able is a short story of how the Church did the 
very same thing before, when it was imperative 
for the salvation of souls and of society. 

Once upon a time the valiant Spaniards dared 
the wild ocean and the unknown New World. They 
discovered, they colonized, they explored and de- 














veloped (or exploited, to use the term in its true 
and non-Marxian sense), and they Christianized. 
They transplanted their culture into a barbarism 
of slavery, idol-worship, and the unhappy military 
practice of capturing live enemies for sacrifice in 
the great civic festivals. They set up their own 
grand institutions and went to work. 

It is common knowledge that the missionaries 
made the transition from barbarism to civilization 
both successful and humane. They saw that the 
natives could not withstand the shock of the new 
economy which the legal minds and the military 
forces sought to impose upon the weaker races. 
Just as our problem today is to adjust an indus- 
trial economy so that none shall be enslaved by its 
wage differentials, discriminations, unemployment, 
controlled markets, finance maneuvering, and the 
greed of some heartless geniuses of management, 
so theirs was the job to elevate the Indian so that 
he could live in competition with the Spaniard and 
the Portuguese, and maintain his human dignity 
during the transition into a new régime. 

They made the start in the first days. No one 
need gulp down the fanatical exaggerations of the 
pious Bartolomé de las Casas, about the wholesale 
extinction of the natives. There was some of that, 
of course, as there will always be excesses where- 
ever any kind of men whatsoever—large or small, 
laborers or capitalists, Gentlemen Adventurers or 
Men of Watt Tyler—find themselves in a rapidly 
changing kind of existence. And the years of the 
early sixteenth century were among the most up- 
roariously tempestuous of all times. 

Within the first twenty-five years in Hispafiola, 
one can find at least two very serious attacks on 
the problem. Lewis Hanke has written a classic on 
the first social experiments in America, the intel- 
ligent and honest efforts of Spain to find a way for 
the new subjects of the Crown to live, as the King 
wrote, “like the free men of Castile.” It need hard- 
ly be added that no parallel effort ever transpired 
in Anglo-Saxon America. 

Then, as soon as Cortes had begun to rebuild 
the devastated Mexico, great leaders of the Fran- 
ciscan Order and of other Orders hurried across 
the waters and put their immense talents to the 
task of elevating the Indian to an equality with 
the Spaniard. Probably the outstanding figure in 
those first years below the Rio Grande was the 
councilor who turned Bishop, Vasco de Quiroga, 
who, instead of rushing back to Spain and crying 
from the housetops, put his shoulder to the task 
and built the famous Indian communities which 
served as the models for all subsequent mission- 
ary work. He took a few at first, then hundreds, 
finally thousands of Indians near the capital and 
to the westward, and led them to fashion rural 
economies that would maintain them in the new 
conditions and enable them to stand on a level with 
the best of the newcomers. He himself—or spe- 
cialists whom he brought with him—taught these 
rude natives the marvelous arts and crafts that 
remain to this day as their special mark of dis- 
tinction. He provided for health, civil government 
and education. In short, he did just what the mis- 


sion institutions did in after years, for races whose 
change-over from primitive life to a full participa- 
tion in the blood-stream and in the direction of 
affairs has become a striking fact in the history of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The point is that the clergy were social-minded, 
socially conscious, in that dynamic era when the 
New World was added to the Old and the whole 
was revolutionized in ways of living. Some indeed 
found their vocations among the city- and towns- 
people, tending to more directly spiritual concerns, 
the vital thing in Christian living. But daring 
spirits, often men of high talent and organizing 
power, went into the problem presented by this 
new fact of the sixteenth-century discoveries, and 
lifted up those who otherwise would have been 
ground to powder by the mill-stones of newly 
found opportunity and power. 

Today we are far along in the Industrial Revo- 
lution. For a long time that revolution affected 
small parts of the globe. But the extension of 
facilities for travel and communication, for pro- 
ducing and carrying products, for acquainting out- 
lying peoples with the commodities of advanced 
material life, together with their well-matured 
power to affect political affairs, have spread wide- 
ly enough for us to say that the whole world has 
adopted a new way of living. It is a rapidly chang- 
ing world, and in this rapid change there are 
present the same factors for better or worse as 
were present in 1524 when Pedro de Gante began 
his first school in Mexico City. Once again the legal 
minds and the quasi-military forces of concentrated 
wealth and high organizing skill stand with their 
power to help or hurt. There is again a great field 
for the kind of leadership that Christian men ex- 
pect to come from the teachers of mercy. 

The potential of these works, of course, flows 
from sacramental causes and the grace of God, 
but it comes through the agency of men who see 
the situation and daringly show the way to its 
solution. As in those times, so in these, it is plain 
that all vocations do not follow identical tracks. 
But as many as possible should study the problem 
and find out what can be done toward its solution. 

Splendid examples face us wherever we look. 
In Northeastern Canada an intelligent attention to 
rural life and fisheries produces results akin to 
those of Monsignor Ligutti in central Iowa. Bogota 
in Colombia has much to teach, and the vigorous 
Mexican movement called Sinarquismo, while not 
at all clerical in direction, shows how Christian 
principle can be galvanized into action. Our many 
Labor Schools do the same work, teaching Labor 
how to manage itself and how to enter into a true 
partnership with those who own and direct. 

We cannot forget that we are the City Seated on 
a Mountain. Should we sit placidly upon the obser- 
vation platform, we shall find the enemy showing 
the way to our people and leading them off to 
their own frustration. Our need is not much talk 
and many brilliant exposés of his evil. But by our 
acts we can make unmistakable our certainty of 
triumph, before the masses whose triumph is a 
duty committed to our care. 
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LENT IS A TIME FOR ACTION 
NOT LETHARGY OR REPOSE 


WILLIAM A. DONAGHY 














ERRONEOUS and spiritually dangerous is the 
opinion, prevalent even among Catholics, that Lent 
is a season of mere negation and prohibition. A 
pilgrimage is negative if one concentrates on the 
trouble involved and forgets the destination. A 
battle is negative if the soldier is so preoccupied 
with present discomforts that he forgets the sus- 
taining righteousness of his cause and the invig- 
orating prospect of victory. Life itself is negation 
to him who focuses on the “fever and fret,” un- 
mindful that he is citizen of a city no more lasting 
than a Bedouin encampment. 

Lent is a pilgrimage which the bright terminal 
promise of Easter glorifies. It is a battle in which 
we are called to intensify the daily skirmishings 
against the enemies within us and without. It is 
life in miniature, beginning with ashes but end- 
ing at an empty tomb in which, paradoxically, all 
hope and joy were born. 

“Observing the large place of evil,” writes Lewis 
Mumford, in his Faith for Living, “the high re- 
ligions have celebrated almost solely the negative 
aspects of existence.” That is the explanation of 
Lent which many people would adduce—a celebra- 
tion of the negative aspects of existence, a morbid 
and somewhat neurotic draping of life in sack- 
cloth. 

Yet Mr. Mumford, in the same work, gives a 
splendid tribute to the psychological soundness of 
this penitential season. Analyzing the collapse of 
the Roman Empire in his chapter “Inner Decay 
Comes First,” he points out that at the very 
meridian of material success, Rome sickened. 
Hedonism was not enough. Only the “thousands 
of Christians and Manicheans” who renounced the 
luxurious life had retained any certainties. Mr. 


Mumford concludes: 

A similar renunciation, a similar act of sacrifice, 
might have kept the Roman Empire going indefinite- 
ly, if the ruling classes could have mustered the 
faith that would have enabled them to make it. Had 
the Romans been as selfless as the Christians were, 
they might have stoutly carried on their own selves. 
But the humility and the faith that would have 
made this possible disappeared after Marcus Au- 
relius, if not long before. ; 

In a later paper, The Primitive and the Personal, 
the author draws a picture of contemporary Ameri- 
ca which, in many details, parallels the description 
of decadent Rome. Thousands of our fellow citizens 
“live on an innocent animal level’; singing, danc- 


ing, lolling, they go through life “in a state that is 
at best hilarious anesthesia.” 
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About five years ago, the country was startled 
by the appearance of a most extraordinary book, 
by Admiral Richard E. Byrd. Alone was the frank, 
humble story of a gallant man who fought a long 
battle in darkness and cold, without the alliance 
of that multitude of things which we have come 
fatuously to regard as “the necessities of life.” For 
some four months, he lived alone on an Advance 
Base on the great South Polar ice barrier, where 
his was the only life, and the booming of ice the 
only sound to break the primordial silence. Why 
did he go there? Partly for scientific reasons. It 
was necessary that someone hold the outpost to 
record meteorological data. But there was another, 
personal motive. 

Admiral Byrd was seeking the privacy which 
had been denied him in his limelighted public life. 
It was no cowardly flight from fact: 

Now, I wanted something more than just privacy 
in the geographical sense. I wanted to sink roots 
into some replenishing philosophy. . . . Out there 
on the South Polar barrier, in cold and darkness 
as complete as that of the Pleistocene, I should have 
time to catch up, to study and think... 

There in a cosmic classroom of ice and crepuscular 
space, this brave and sensitive man learned many 
lessons and earned an unshakable peace; it was 
not however flaccid or supine: 

But the peace I describe is not passive. It must be 


won. Real peace comes from struggle that involves 
such things as effort, discipline, enthusiasm. This 


is also the way to strength. An inactive peace may 
lead to sensuality and flabbiness, which are dis- 
cordant. It is often necessary to fight to lessen 
discord. This is the paradox. 

There you have a thinker and a man of action 


testifying to the natural and psychological sound- 
ness of those very elements which make up Lent. 
Lewis Mumford’s complaint is not new. It sounded 
through the world centuries ago when a prophet 
mourned the universal desolation and charged it 
up to the fact that there was no one who thought 
in his heart. Each of us has, at some time, felt 
the need which drove Admiral Byrd out into soli- 
tude that he might face his soul squarely and alone. 
All of us desire the prize which his Arctic vigil 
brought to him and which the resumption of 
normal affairs did not disrupt. “Civilization has not 
altered my ideas,” he declares, “I live more simply 
now and with more peace.” 

In the last few years the public has acclaimed 
several books recounting the flight of men into 
Paradises of their own making, whether in some 




















Polynesian island or in the Maine woods. Perhaps 
it is because what Walter Lippmann has called “the 
disenchanted man” vicariously realizes his own 
deepest longing in these tales of escape. “This world 
is too much with us.” 

The nature of the human person requires that 
within each of us there must be some unbreach- 
able fortress to which we may retire behind a wide, 
deep moat, an impregnable portcullis. It is this need 
which, naturally speaking, Lent fulfils. It is a time 
of retirement, of spiritual withdrawal from every- 
day life; a time not merely of passive privation, 
however, but of “effort, discipline, enthusiasm.” 

It is necessary to insist on this. For, oddly 
enough, our generation, which calmly witnessed 
the exhibitionistic lunacy of “flag-pole sitters,” is 
inclined to scoff at Simon Stylites. Some moderns 
who admire Gandhi's fortitude still regard fasting 
and all asceticism with the tolerant amusement 
which appears in Byron’s Beppo. Men can see the 
wisdom and necessity of food rationing to win this 
war; but they resent that self-rationing which the 
virtue of temperance requires. They will readily 
canonize Thoreau as a sage while smiling sym- 
pathetically at the traditional anchorite as an in- 
troverted fanatic. 

Maybe it is Lent’s ecclesiastical background and 
connections which frighten the modern mind. But 
quite apart from religion, Lent answers to an ach- 
ing need in man. Temperance, the virtue which, 
as Gilson points out, is equi-distant between “‘in- 
sensibility and intemperance” has no necessary doc- 
trinal or sectarian implications. In fact, the con- 
cept comes down to Gilson from Aristotle through 
Aquinas. It is human. 

So whether or not one agrees with the Catho- 
lic poet who said “Sweeter than anything sweet, 
the art to lay it aside,” one must see the wisdom 
of devoting an annual period of time to self-ex- 
amination, regret for past weaknesses, resolutions 
to avoid similar defections in the future. And this 
can be accomplished only by withdrawal, by prun- 
ing from the suffocated human soul those cluster- 
ing gadgets in which our civilization is so unfor- 
tunately prolific. 

Historically, the Church has kept Lent from very 
early times and, in the writings of her doctors 
and masters, it is evident that her accent was 
always on the positive side. Saint John Chrysos- 
tom, for example, assured his faithful that a man 
need not be concerned if, because of bodily de- 
bility, he could not fast. “For,” he concludes, “we 
serve a gentle and merciful Lord, who expects noth- 
ing of us beyond our strength. Assuredly there are 
other and broader ways than that of abstinence.” 

And the Saint goes on to exhort his hearers to 
give alms, to pray more fervently, to embrace the 
word of God with alacrity and diligence. Let no 
hatred of enemy curdle the heart and no perdur- 
ing vice exile God from the soul. This is the true 
purpose of Lent; not negation but affirmation. 
“For,” as Chrysostom points out, “He [God] com- 
mands us to abstain from food for the sake of 
these things.” It is the implanting of positive vir- 
tue which is the whole point and purpose of Lent. 


Pope Saint Leo, likewise, insists that abstinence 
is a means, not an end. “A man has true peace and 
liberty when the flesh is ruled by the judgment 
of the mind, and the mind is directed by the gov- 
ernment of God.” Contrariwise, “little is gained if 
the substance of the body is diminished, but the 
strength of the soul is not increased.” 

There was no insistence on the empty formal- 
ism which, in the Divine Office for Tuesday of the 
second week of Lent, Saint Jerome excoriates. 
Rather is the true Lenten spirit reminiscent of 
Christ’s forty-day fast in the desert before He 
began His public life. There in the wilderness, we 
may be sure that He did not sink into a trance 
and awake to phantasmagoric dreams, as the senti- 
mental rationalist, Emil Ludwig says, in his The 
Son of Man. Those were forty days of intense in- 
terior activity, close communion with His Father, 
the Source of light and strength. 

Father Thurston, the English historian, discuss- 
ing the observance of Lent in older times, has an 
interesting anecdote which is, however, not with- 
out symbolic force. A French ambassador to the 
Turkish Sultan brought the story back to France 
with him. 

In those days, the people kept carnival before 
Lent. The Shrovetide rejoicing definitely ran to 
excess on occasion and, in 1748, Pope Benedict XTV 
wrote an Encyclical protesting the riotousness of 
the pre-Lenten celebrations. A Turk, who came to 
Europe on a diplomatic mission, witnessed the ex- 
travagances of the Carnival, and the sudden change 
which the arrival of Ash Wednesday brought. 

Returning to his country, he reported that the 
Christians went mad at one season of the year but 
that they were restored to sanity by mysterious 
ashes, sprinkled on them by their priests. 

The holy ashes, of course, have no such effect. 
But, symbolically, they can restore man to his 
senses if he has tried to make of life a Carnival, 
a long masquerade and irresponsible Mardi Gras. 
It is salutary to reflect on one’s kinship with the 
ashes and to revolve the solemn words: Dust thou 
art and unto dust shalt thou return. 

But it is a great mistake to think that Lent is 
all ashes, all negation. It proceeds through the 
music and lights of Mid-Lent Sunday, back into 
the gloom of the Passion, and the solemn chant 
of the Tenebrae and the “Reproaches” which so 
stirred Mendelssohn when he heard them in the 
Sistine Chapel, one hundred and forty years ago. 
Beyond all that, however, is the ringing triumph 
of the Hxultet and the splendor of Easter, telling 
man that though dust he is, he can attain a fixed, 
spiritual glory by which he shares in the Divine 
splendor itself. 

There is the mystery and the message of Lent. 
“This lustful carnivorous animal,” as Christopher 
Dawson calls man, “whose passions are infinitely 
more destructive and incalculable than those of the 
beasts of the jungle because they are guided by in- 
telligence,” can become like God. But only through 
self-conquest. Rome conquered the world. But when 
Christianity told the haughty Roman that he must 
conquer himself, he refused and Rome fell. 
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THE MASSACRED JEWS 


NEWS of the serious illness of Cardinal Hinsley, 
Archbishop of Westminster, came as a shock when 
learned but a few days after his eloquent voice had 
been heard speaking, February 23, over the beamed 
radio to the Columbia University Conference on 
Religion. To his honor and that of Christendom it 
can be recorded that a still later message, sent to 
the mass-meeting held on March 1, in New York 
City, by the American Jewish Congress, certified 
to the Cardinal’s acceptance of the terrible accounts 
of the impending extermination by Hitler of 5,000,- 
000 Jews in Axis-occupied countries; an appeal for 
immediate action in this appalling emergency. “I 
denounce,” said the Cardinal’s message, “with ut- 
most vigor the persecution of the Jews by the Nazi 
oppressors. From the most recent reports it is clear 
that the terrible situation facing the Jews in Eu- 
rope shows no signs of improvement, but is actu- 
ally more terrible than ever.” And he continued: 

Words are weak, and cold deeds and speedy deeds 

are needed to put a stop to this brutal campaign for 

the extermination of a whole race. Justice must be 
done and quickly. It is little use uttering tirades 
against anti-Semitism. Jews and Christians are our 
fellowmen and brethren. . . . To all who have the 

power to help or to rescue them we appeal for im- 

mediate action . . . so that relief of every possible 

kind may be quickened to succor the victims of the 
appalling cruelty of the Nazis and end this inhuman 
brutality. 

To what perils the Jewish people are exposed is 
shown in lurid, unexpected light, by the protest 
registered by an advertisement in the New York 
Times of March 3 by the Polish General Jewish 
Workers’ Union (Socialist). Two of their members, 
Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter, were executed 
over a year ago by the Soviet Government, osten- 
sibly for pro-Axis espionage, but in reality for their 
anti-Communist attitude. So help from any Russian 
source is an uncertain matter. The Jews must look 
to the United Nations for help in their agony. 

Eleven measures were proposed for their relief. 
The Apostolic Nuncio to Rumania was already re- 
ported as willing to handle arrangements for trans- 
ferring 70,000 Jews out of Rumania; and the Holy 
Father was said to have offered the use of the 
Papal flag for the shipping. 

Furthermore, the United States State Depart- 
ment has announced that the question of the refu- 
gees will soon meet with a preliminary exploration 
in Ottawa by representatives of the British and the 
United States Governments. Secretary Hull advises 
that the refugee problem should not be seen as 
confined to the Jews, but as one which concerns 
the other victims of Hitler’s brutality as well. 

The evident duty of charity and justice which 
this terrible situation places upon the Catholics of 
the United States may not as yet be clear in pre- 
cise terms of action, beyond the extending of our 
intense sympathy and the offering of fervent 
prayers to our common Father. But when the op- 
portunity occurs to aid in a more tangible form, let 
us not be found remiss. The Heart of our Saviour 
Himself cries to us to aid in the work of rescue. 
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MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


ONE hundred and fifty years ago Edmund 
Burke wrote that the days of chivalry were 
gone forever. Had he lived to visit our coun- 
try during the past two weeks, he would have 
rewritten his famous opinion, for the eyes and 
ears of the nation led the American heart to 
a memorable deed of respect for a valiant 
woman. Weak and convalescent, this First 
Lady of China mounted the rostrum in im- 
pressive public gatherings and completely won 
over a people already deep in the struggle and 
trial of warfare. Civil differences, political quar- 
rels, workers’ hardships, even the lists of bat- 
tle losses, took second place as we met her 
message and her golden personality. Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek conquered America. 

Her mere presence was a powerful though 
silent plea. Her own country needs all the 
military assistance that we can possible afford, 
and the Administration graciously allowed her 
to bring her queenly force to bear on the listen- 
ing American electorate. But she went beyond 
the importunities of the day and, in a brilliant 
and highly spiritual appeal, she asked our 
strong right arm to rise in defense of a future 
that would be permanent, brotherly peace. Her 
argument made in Madison Square Garden, was 
irrefutable. 

All nations, great and small, must have equal 
opportunity of development. Those who are 
stronger and more advanced should consider 
their strength as a trust to be used to help the 
weaker nations to fit themselves for full self- 
government and not to exploit them. ... 

Then, too, there must be no bitterness in the 
reconstructed world. No matter what we have 
undergone and suffered, we must try to forgive 
those who injured us and remember only the 
lessons gained thereby. 

The teachings of Christ radiate ideas for the 
elevation of souls and intellectual capacities 
far beyond the common passions of hate and 
degradation. He taught us to help our less for- 
tunate fellow-beings, to work and strive for 
their betterment without ever deceiving our- 
selves and others by pretending that tragedy 
and ugliness do not exist. He taught us to hate 
evil in men, but not men themselves. 

A noble woman! We thank her and her coun- 
try for the rare privilege of her company. 
Meanwhile we go onward to victory, in war- 
fare, and in establishing bonds among the hu- 
man family that will make our world a world 


of brothers under God. 
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GIVE TO RED CROSS 


ALLEVIATION of the plight of citizens in all- 
out war is reported to have been a topic in the 
conversations between the Holy Father and 
Archbishop Spellman in Rome. This, of course, 
is unconfirmed, but it seems quite likely that 
such a field would be covered; it would spring 
quite naturally to their minds, as this month’s 
intention of the Apostleship of Prayer (and the 
intentions are chosen by the Pope) is for the 
success of those agencies that succor civilian 
distress. 

Whatever strategists may say about there 
being no non-combatants in a total war, the 
imagination stands aghast at the spectacle of a 
Coventry, and yes, let it be said forthrightly, of 
a Berlin crushed and mangled by two-ton 
“block-busters.” Maimed and killed English 
women and children during the blitz on London 
won our indignant sympathy; German victims 
of the same fury from the skies are not beyond 
the pale of human sympathy, either. Nor do 
we answer the question nor fulfil the demands 
of Christianity by saying: “Well, they began 
it.” 

What is the answer? None, apparently, in 
the soulless world where such wars can be. But 
there is an answer in the higher world of the 
spirit where human fellowship and, above all, 
prayer, work in their silent ways to spiritualize 
that soulless world. 

That is why Red Cross month must appeal to 
Catholic hearts. The two religious leaders, con- 
ferring in Rome on the agonies of their people 
all over the world, bless the work the Red Cross 
undertakes. It is a work that is, potentially, at 
least, animated by the spirit of Christ, the spirit 
of the corporal works of mercy. Your dollars, 
given with that spirit, will be doing His work. 

That is true now; it will be true, too, after 
the war, when funds and supplies will have to 
be sent to those who are now our enemies. If, 
in giving, we can imitate the depthless charity 
of One who is really “the greatest Mother in 
the world,” Our Lady—charity toward the vic- 
tims of war, whoever and wherever they be— 
we shall be giving for victory and, more impor- 
tantly, for peace. 

Remember the month’s intention; give to the 
Red Cross. What happier combination can there 
be of prayer and good works? 


SS = 


AUSTIN-WADSWORTH BILL 


MOST Americans are willing to make any personal 
sacrifice necessary to win this war, provided only 
that such sacrifice is compatible with the moral 
law and with the spirit of democracy. They realize 
that there is no easy way to triumph over our 
resolute and powerful enemies. They know that, 
unless we conduct the war with our fullest ener- 
gies, we shail have to pay such a frightful cost, in 
wealth and manpower, for our ultimate victory 
that the nation, and the whole world with it, may 
be prostrate for generations to come. To achieve 
the goal for which we are fighting, we must win 
the war in the quickest possible time. 

Against this background let us consider the Na- 
tional War Service Bill, sponsored jointly by Sen- 
ator Austin and Representative Wadsworth, which 
is presently before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. This bill places all men between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty-five and all women be- 
tween eighteen and fifty, with a few exceptions, 
under a legal obligation “to render such personal 
service in and of the war effort as he or she may 
be deemed best fitted to perform.” It is, therefore, 
equivalent to drafting the whole adult population 
for war. 

If this bill becomes law, it will be possible for the 
Government, acting through the President, the 
head of the War Manpower Commission and the 
Selective Service System to determine the place, 
nature and circumstance of the work performed by 
every adult American, and, indirectly, the wage he 
is to receive. In practice, of course, millions would 
continue to do the work of their choice, and mil- 
lions more would probably volunteer to do what 
otherwise they would be forced to do. But the fact 
remains that the bill as it stands gives the Govern- 
ment the same sweeping powers over civilians 
which it now has over the men and women in the 
armed services. Perhaps no more drastic legislation 
has ever been proposed to our American Congress. 

Since this legislation is so revolutionary and 
fraught with such grave consequences, it is essen- 
tial, if the bill is reported out of Committee, that 
Congress debate its every aspect with complete 
candor and total disregard for politics and pressure 
groups. Millions of Americans, whose patriotism 
cannot be questioned, have grave doubts about the 
Austin-Wadsworth Bill which Congress must re- 
solve if this drastic law is not to suffer the fate of 
the Prohibition Amendment. These doubts concern 
the necessity of this legislation, its practicality at 
this time and its possible violation of the spirit of 
democracy. 

1. The doubt about the necessity of a labor draft 
arises from the knowledge that the nation’s man- 
power is not being intelligently used. We do not yet 
have an efficient training program. Employers are 
still hoarding labor. Only fumbling efforts have 
been made to cut down the high rate of labor turn- 
over and to diminish absenteeism. The transporta- 
tion and housing problems have not been dealt with 
vigorously and imaginatively. Negroes continue to 
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be denied a fair chance to produce arms for their 
country at their highest skills. Lack of materials 
and poor scheduling has caused a tremendous loss 
of man-hours. According to Walter Reuther, Vice 
President of the United Automobile Workers, CIO, 
“failure to provide a full work week is losing us 
two million man-hours of labor every week in the 
Detroit area.” What, we wonder, must the figure 
be for the whole country? Until these and similar 
causes of wasted manpower are removed, it will be 
hard to convince doubters that we must have a 
national service act now. They are bound to suspect 
the motives of those who are so energetically sup- 
porting their regimentation. 

2. Even granted its theoretical necessity, the 
practicality of a labor draft is seriously questioned. 
This is a pretty big country to regiment, as Leon 
Henderson, and now Prentiss Brown, director of 
the Office of Price Administration, have found out. 
Would it be any easier to determine labor short- 
ages, catalog skills, or lack of them, to send mil- 
lions of men and women here and there for train- 
ing or for jobs, to keep them at work by compul- 
sion, than it has been to administer prices? To 
achieve such regimentation a very large and a very 
efficient organization is obviously needed. But the 
War Manpower Commission, which is the only or- 
ganization we have at present, is not equipped to 
do the job. Might not regimentation under these 
circumstances lead to even more confusion than 
now exists? 

3. If, finally, a labor draft is necessary for the 
efficient conduct of the war, and is at the same 
time feasible, does it square with democracy? In a 
recent interview on the pending Austin-Wadsworth 
Bill, Bernard Baruch, head of the War Industries 
Board during World War I, expressed the opinion 
that it does not. “Enforced and involuntary service 
for a private master,” he said bluntly, “is and has 
been clearly and repeatedly defined by our Supreme 
Court as slavery.” The catch in the Austin-Wads- 
worth Bill, and in every scheme to draft manpower, 
is that the draftees are compelled to work for an 
employer who is in business to make a profit, and 
that, according to the law of the land, constitutes 
servitude. Can legalized servitude ever be demo- 
cratic? 

This difficulty would be avoided, evidently, if the 
Federal Government simply swallowed business and 
transportation, agriculture and finance for the du- 
ration, and did away with interest and profits and 
dividends. A labor draft would then be no more 
slavery than a military draft. But many of those 
who are supporting the Austin-Wadsworth Bill 
would hardly agree that wealth should be drafted 
as well as men. 

These are the main doubts which Congress must 
remove if it intends to enact a national war-service 
bill. Otherwise it may learn to its sorrow, and to 
the sorrow of the fighting men on the world’s bat- 
tlefields, that slave labor, imposed unnecessarily on 
a democratic nation, is not as productive as the 
labor of free men working voluntarily to support 
their sons and brothers and friends on the firing 


line. 
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DUEL IN THE DESERT 


SOME miles west of Jericho, rugged and craggy, 
rises Mount Quarantal, the hill of the forty-days 
fast. There in the bleak wilderness, tradition tells 
us, after Jesus had kept the long vigil which we 
commemorate in our own observance of Lent, He 
ne _— vanquished Satan (Saint Matthew, iv, 

The Devil was anxious. At the baptism in the 
Jordan, a heavenly voice had hailed this Man as 
“beloved son.” Was He another torch-tongued Bap- 
tist come to preach penance? Could He be the long- 
desired Messiah? Satan burned to discover the 
Newcomer’s identity, ahd hoped to entrap Him at 
the threshold of His ministry. 

The duel which followed is a study for us in the 
psychology of temptation and an example to us, as 
Saint Augustine points out. Wily tactician that he 
is, Satan attacks the weakness in his victim’s de- 
fenses. 

The Man is hungry. Perhaps the need and pros- 
pect of food wiil cause Him to distrust God’s Provi- 
dence. “Command that these stones be made 
bread.” But Christ replies: “Not by bread alone 
doth man live.” 

Rebuffed, Satan reforms his forces. Evidently 
this period in the desert was a prelude to some 
enterprise, and maybe Christ would be dazzled at 
the prospect of beginning it spectacularly, in a 
fashion which would draw all eyes to Him. In the 
first temptation He had relied completely on God’s 
Providence; perhaps He can be induced to exagger- 
ate that confidence into presumption. 

From the pinnacle of the Temple Satan advises 
Christ to cast Himself down. Think of the stir it 
would cause, the publicity, the fame. Again came 
the calm, scriptural answer: “Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.” 

But Satan is a tenacious and shrewd strategist. 
The gross, sensual appeal of food did not affect this 
Man; the promise of swift notoriety did not cloud 
His mind. Still, the lust of avarice might inflame 
His will. 

Satan and Christ look on the world from a high 
mountain. Below them is glittering Rome with her 
choked coffers, restless triremes, ruthless legions; 
Greece, with her thinkers and artists; Jerusalem, 
bathed in Solomon’s glory. It was a picture which 
might well confuse a village carpenter, for such 
was Christ in the belief of Satan, since, Satan was 
ignorant of Christ’s Divinity. 

“All this will I give you,” promises the Father 
of Lies, but the price is devil-worship. “Begone, 
Satan.” The duel is over. He Who is like us in all 
things, sin excepted, has endured temptations and 
has shown us how to conduct ourselves in the face 
of Satanic assault. Three times did He reject the 
proposals of the evil one; three times did He speak 
in the sacred words of Holy Scripture; three times 
did He turn to God, His Father. There on that 
gaunt hill Christ, at the beginning of His public 
life, defeated Satan. At the end of His Public life, 
on another haggard hill, He would break Satan’s 
power finally and forever. 
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WHY SO FEW WRITERS? 


WILLIAM B. HILL 








IT is hard to say what literature is going to offer 
to Johnny when he comes marching home. Will it 
merely reflect the bitterness and the anguish and 
cruelty that have been all too really his experience 
for months and for years of warfare? Or will it 
be able to help him back to whatever is possible of 
psychological normalcy? 

Whatever the trend may be, we Catholics have 
one solemn duty to ourselves, to the Church and to 
future generations: we must do what we can to 
influence and to mold the new literature. So say- 
ing, may we comfortably proceed along the grooves 
which we have in the past worn for our future 
ease? Once again, the answer is not easy. We could 
be content with our present efforts and add only 
enthusiastic and ethereal speculations about bring- 
ing light and grace into letters. Broad theories 
about the value of Catholicism to the poet can be 
most attractive, especially when uttered in a minc- 
ing manner, with the utmost vagueness, and with 
casual heretical or absurd references to the Mysti- 
cal Body. This is, however, not a time for luxuries; 
we have a world to rebuild and it behooves us to 
look alive about preparing the future. 

We can look ahead by looking around us; we can 
check our route by examining our surroundings. 
By their fruits you shall know them—and by the 
products of Catholic education as it exists today 
we can judge whether or not mere continuation of 
our present plans is wholly advisable. Since the 
problem at hand deals chiefly with literature, the 
methods of teaching literature are the ones which 
ought to be subjected to the closest scrutiny and 
diagnosed with brutal frankness. 

To repeat, if we want to evaluate critically our 
Catholic education, we can examine the product. 
In many ways, the contemplation will be deeply 
satisfying. Our graduates are distinguishing them- 
selves as Christian heroes; in the past, they have 
been generally notable as fine upstanding family 
men, good to their wives and children, members of 
the Holy Name Society, and not far from being 
real pillars of the Church. They have been leaders 
in business, law, medicine and labor. So far, we can 
say “so good”—but, alas, there is something lack- 
ing. In an important way we have not gone far 
enough. There is ample evidence that we have been 
sadly remiss in giving to our students something 
that they deserve, something that they ought to 
have. Where are our writers? 

The bare, unpalatable fact is that we American 


Catholics have few authors, almost none. Please, 
let there be no digging up of records of publication, 
no mildly surprised declaration that we have ad- 
vanced far in the last twenty years, no offering of 
that laudable but undiscriminating gallery of Cath- 
olic authors with its many undistinguished names. 

We have magnificent themes—Franz Werfel, 
who stands extra muros, has recently given beau- 
tiful elaboration to two of them. We have the pub- 
lic; our long-suffering faithful have been loyally 
buying rot in the interest of Catholicism. We have 
not the writers. The Catholic publishers and book 
clubs deserve all the credit we can give them for 
encouraging young authors; but those Catholic 
critics who have been indiscriminately lauding our 
output to the sky, when actually few books really 
merited their praise, have been doing a serious dis- 
service to the Church by forming a false taste and 
setting a false standard. Actually, they are destroy- 
ing Catholic letters; by setting forth mediocre 
writers as fitting a Catholic’s standard of the best, 
they teach youngsters to scorn Catholic literature 
and to despise Catholic critical taste. 

It is worth noting again, though it has been done 
repeatedly in recent years, that of the few writers 
we do possess, most of the best have been trained 
somewhere beyond the pale of Catholic teaching. 
It is obvious, then, how small a place is left for the 
graduates of our colleges, and it is equally obvious 
that there is something wrong. Perhaps there may 
even be indicated a sweeping criticism of our whole 
system of literary education. The production of 
writers is not, it must be admitted, the main pur- 
pose of any college worthy of the name. Yet, when, 
out of our annual troops of graduates, few are 
articulate and practically none is eloquent, there 
must be a mistake in policy somewhere. A great 
writer is in some sense a great man; and when we 
are utterly derelict in producing this type of great- 
ness we ought to be busy diagnosing our ills. 

Of course, one obvious step, aside from any uni- 
versal plan for improvement in our literary courses, 
is a special treatment for our better students. The 
ultra-democratic Catholic schools act as though 
we were living in some democracy of brains, a 
chimeric realm even when peopled only by college 
students. Theoretically we say that all men are not 
created equal; practically, we act as though the 
students who are intellectually and financially able 
to enter college form a homogeneous mass. When 
we do come to the rescue of our literary curricu- 
lum, we ought to provide some suitable honors 
courses for the man who rises above crowd level. 

Much of our difficulty may perhaps be traced to 
our failure to come up to one of the aims of which 
we loudly boast: the full, harmonious development 
of all the powers. We are not giving the students 
a warm, all-embracing, Christian view of life; we 
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are not presenting them with an intellectual, and 
at the same time imaginative, sympathetic knowl- 
edge of life as a Christian should know it. Karl 
Adam blames present world difficulties largely on 
medieval philosophy. Such a view is extreme. There 
is, however, ample evidence that medieval philoso- 
phy and sixteenth-century apologetics, as they are 
combined in our colleges, have been largely respon- 
sible for some of the imperfections in our grad- 
uates. Catholic students make remarkable debat- 
ers; obviously they think clearly; yet they do not 
write effectively. They seem to have too abstract 
and too intellectual an attitude toward the biggest, 
most momentous questions of life. The clarity of 
vision which shows a Catholic student the truth in 
unmistakable and unalterable terms is not of itself 
a hindrance to forceful writing; but if it is not 
wisely developed in synchronization with the 
growth of the other powers it may eventually be 
an almost insurmountable barrier to rich experi- 
ence and warm expression. 

The student is taught the supremacy of soul 
over body; he is, for a climactic period of four 
years topping a long home and school training, 
catechized in the insidious tendencies of the animal 
part of his being, belabored with the dangers of 
emotionalism, doubly and triply impressed with 
the intellectual security of Catholic doctrine. His 
tendency henceforward is to become an angry 
champion of faith and morals; a sheet of paper is 
for him a battleground. Such training is highly de- 
sirable, but education cannot afford to be content 
with one-sided development. Though our graduate 
has formed a solid basis of bed-rock Catholicism, 
his Christianity may not be really organic. He 
knows that there is one true Faith; that it rests on 
a secure intellectual basis; that it has a law which 
obliges under pain of eternal damnation. He has 
looked at all these things in an abstract manner, 
studied them unemotionally, and their truth is 
now‘secure—but their implications are unrealized. 

His religion consists of Sunday Mass, monthly 
Holy Communion, one Catholic organization, and 
a set of prohibitions: enough to save his soul but 
not enough to form an integral Christian spirit. 
From all sides now there rises a plea for less 
abstraction and more realization—let the crusaders 
look to our colleges. The man whose emotions are 
formed and whose imagination is developed while 
his intellect is being fed with the truth will see in 
Catholicism not a number of precepts but a way of 
life. If he has learned to know humanity he has a 
good chance of falling in love with the noblest Hu- 
man who ever lived; if he has learned to feel, if 
his emotions too are true, in Ruskin’s sense, the 
Christian way of life will be something to be em- 
braced with ardor, not something to be suffered. 
It is the part of the literature courses to awaken 
the mind and the heart to mankind and to the back- 
ground against which the human comedy is played. 

The practical solution to the difficulty is not to 
be delineated easily, but a new point of view should 
bring a new approach to literature courses. Credit 
madness, regimentation of classes, emphasis on 
departmentalization, and all the other evils of the 
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modern educational system have some share in 
responsibility for our present position. Unfcrtu- 
nately, many of these monstrosities seem to be, 
despite wartime attacks, rather solidly fixed. Other 
evils are more remediable. For instance, we ought 
to make a candid examination of traditional 
methods and see how many particulars of those 
methods ought to be scrapped. 

It seems to me, and I should yield readily to 
those who have far surpassed my meager experience 
in the field, that we are vastly concerned with 
formulas in our poetry and rhetoric courses. Close 
kin to our religious intellectualism is our insistence 
on precept and category in literary studies. We 
endeavor to single out a gem of diction here, to 
fit a turn of expression into a mental pigeonhole 
there; and so, our students succeed admirably in 
knowing just what name to apply to certain literary 
jewels, splendid even in their isolation, but they 
never learn to behold what a poet saw and to see 
it as he did. They amass a dictionary of terms, with 
examples to match, but they do not see life in the 
cor crete and in all its organic unity. We have un- 
consciously drilled them too thoroughly on the dis- 
tinction of the faculties and the validity of the 
universal. 

With our love for truth removed from its con- 

text—for the abstract truth that never existed— 
goes as companion a certain prejudice in favor of 
the element of timelessness in literature, a preju- 
dice most congenial to Catholics whose schools have 
always championed the classics. In seeking the 
eternal and immutable in literature we are quite 
apt to forget that the classics are as timely as 
they are timeless. Every great piece of literature 
echoes the age in which it was written, just as no 
piece of literature written today will attain to time- 
less honor unless it, in some measure, echoes this 
age. 
In the study of literature, many of us have long 
been doing our feeble best to substitute a foot- 
note for a background with the result that the 
student is apt to consider “erudition” as still one 
more category, one more pigeonhole. There is an 
apparent need for a more thorough understand- 
ing of writers and the ages which made them, and 
which they helped to make. 

More of the historical and biographical approach 
to literature, within reasonable limits, should pro- 
duce broader understanding and quicker emotions 
—in short, more humane humans. It should lessen 
our tendency towards abstraction. The direct re- 
sult would be better men; the indirect consequence, 
better writers. 

In general, the awakening of the eyes and the 
heart of the student, to parallel the development of 
his reasoning faculty, seems to be the great neces- 
sity of the moment. The modern Catholic needs a 
full realization of life and of Faith, and that reali- 
zation can be founded only on the full growth of 
the whole man. We have always accepted this gen- 
eral theory; but our insistence on rigidly depart- 
mentalized intellectual training and our neglect of 
vitality in discipline have left the imagination a 
weak sister, sterile and barren. 














BOOKS 


PEACE-PLAN SHELF 


Let THE PEeoPpLeE KNow. By Norman Angell. The Vik- 

ing Press. $2.50 
BRILLIANTLY argued and clearly and simply organ- 
ized, this book presents a powerful plea for and discus- 
sion of international cooperation after the war. Angell 
sets forth in the first chapter some profound questions 
of John Citizen; he discusses them in eight more chap- 
ters and sums them up in quiz form at the end. 

John wants to know, for example, how this war can 
make the world safe for democracy, when the last one 
failed; whether we are fighting to save democracy or 
the British Empire; how strong Communism will be 
afterwards; whether any kind and all kinds of interna- 
tional federation will not simply drag us into future 
wars. And he wants to know much more. 

Mr. Angell has the answers. They are direct, uncom- 
promising, logical. They all boil down to one—to his 
“basic principle” that 

... Unless the community .. . is prepared to use its 

combined power for the defense of the individual 

member who is made the victim of lawless violence, 
there can be neither law, nor peace, nor justice, nor 
stable civilization. The attempt to make those things 
compatible with the rule that each shall defend him- 
self by his own power, must, on the face of it, fail. 

For by that rule, each to be secure must be stronger 

than his neighbor, who is then deprived of security. 


But that was tried in the League. What was wrong 
then? It was, Angell claims, the mistake of “arming 
the litigants and not the law,” of not 

. .. using power as the instrument of a constitution 

or code under which both parties are prepared to 

yield the use of force as the instrument of their own 
verdict in return for certain protections which the 
code or constitution would afford. 

This plan, he argues, will enable the world to keep 
pace, in the political field, with the “revolution” that has 
been taking place in the social one, the “revolution” of 
rapid and sweeping social changes that have occurred 
in Britain and, more recently, here. These gains will 
be lost if the peace be lost; only cooperation will save it. 

One great obstacle to this, he finds, are the “words 
that are assassins”—among them is “empire.” He has a 
long and quite convincing chapter on the fact that Brit- 
ain is “going out of the Empire business.” In this con- 
nection, I feel, he rather weakens his case by belaboring 
Eire for standing by her strict neutrality. He forgets 
that a leader’s first obligation is to preserve the security 
of his people. That has been done there—temporarily 
and uneasily, perhaps, but effectively thus far. 

A wide human understanding runs through the book, 
as, for example, in his discussions of anti-Semitism, of 
the foolishness of letting irritating national character- 
istics balk attempts at mutual understanding. Many will 
think that he white washes too immaculately British 
Imperialism, but it is hard to wink his facts away. 

John Citizen, you and I, the ordinary ones, are the 
ones, he feels, in whose hands the future lies. “The un- 
derstanding of the more fundamental social principles 
. .. is usually quite within the competence of the ordi- 
nary citizen. . .. The Abraham Lincolns have been wiser 
than the professors.” 

This is very provocative reading. It will certainly 
clarify your thoughts on the necessity and possibility of 
something like the League after war. It is interesting to 
note that Congress is, at present writing, seriously think- 
ing about a resolution committing us now to some such 
setup. This is entirely according to the mind of the Pope, 
and a course of action with which we Catholics ought to 
familiarize ourselves. Harotp C. GARDINER 


MANAGERIAL FAILURE 


Bustness As a SysTeM oF Power. By Robert A. 

Brady. Columbia University Press. $3 
IN the foreword to this opus, Robert Lynd says: “This 
is a book about power and the organization of power 
around the logic of technology as operated under capital- 
ism.” He might have said, also, that this is the story of 
the failure of modern man to manage the revolution- 
ary change from an agricultural to an industrial econ- 
omy. Or with an eye to the current struggle over the 
preservation of private enterprise in the United States, 
he could have called it a history of the triumph of 
rugged individualism over free enterprise, and the dire 
consequences this may entail for democracy. 

The book is all these things. With an abundance of 
detail, Mr. Brady discusses the concentration of eco- 
nomic power today in huge corporations, cartels, trade 
associations and what the Germans call Spitzenver- 
bdnde, “peak associations.” The picture, he finds, is 
pretty much the same in all capitalist countries—in 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Vichy France, Britain and the 
United States. All these nations have their counterparts 
of Standard Oil, United States Steel and General Mo- 
tors; they have their National Association of Manu- 
facturers to coordinate and direct the impact of busi- 
ness power on social life and politics. In France it is the 
Générale du Patronat Francais; in Germany, the Reichs- 
verband der deutschen Industrie; in Britain, the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. 

This similarity of business structure the author finds 
very disturbing. In Germany, Italy and Japan, organ- 
ized business took the totalitarian road. This step is not 
inevitable, but so strong is the trend in that direction 
that the democracies had better watch out. In all the 
capitalist countries, “business is becoming aware of the 
range of larger issues, is organizing to meet and resolve 
them, and its collective efforts to these ends are widen- 
ing out on an ever more comprehensive scale.” In meet- 
ing the challenge of fundamental changes, 

. .. Can business still hope to retain its control over 
the inner sancta where the fundamental economic 
decisions are made? And if it succeeds in any 
marked degree in so holding on, will the political 
and social controls evolved be reconcilable with con- 
tinuation of a democratic way of life? 

This, in the mind of the author, is the fundamental 
issue of our times. 

While he suggests no solution to this concentration of 
economic power, this reviewer suspects that Mr. Brady 
pays allegiance to Karl Marx. On page 296, he seems 
to let the cat out of the bag by making private property 
the cause of this threat to democracy. “Fee simple,” 
he says, “is related to private monopoly as youth is to 
age, as acorn to oak.” This is orthodox Marxism, and 
perhaps true in the present liberalistic economic order. 
But need it be true in some other order in which the 
social aspect of property would be stressed equally with 
its individualistic aspect? 

Unfortunately, the author, by his ignorance of Catho- 
lic social teaching, has closed the door on this fertile 
possibility. His comments on Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno—he sees in these documents “cleri- 
cal Fascism” and a rationalization of “big business” con- 
trol—reveal a complete misunderstanding of our funda- 
mental doctrines. Mr. Brady might be interested in 
knowing that a growing number of people see in the 
“Vocational Group” idea of Pius XI the only democratic 
way of “assuring public participation in the formula- 
tion of economic policies” without running the risk of 
State Socialism, or some other form of totalitarian 
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“An enthralling narrative, 
full of wit and human interest; the 
epic of an heroic soul who made of 
every human being a stepping stone 
to the throne of God.” 


Said the CATHOLIC WORLD in reviewing 
SECOND SOWING. We quote further: 


“In SECOND SOWING, Mother Margaret Williams, 
who is the daughter of Michael Williams, has given us a 
very complete picture of a great American woman, who 
entered the Society of the Sacred Heart in Louisiana at 
the age of fifteen, became Mother Superior at twenty-six, 
founded twenty convents of her Order in North America, 
and after countless trips across the Atlantic and thousands 
of miles of travel throughout the United States in connec- 
tion with her foundations, finally became Assistant General 
for America in the Mother House in Paris, where she 
died in 1886. 


“Her most important single achievement was Man- 
hattanville, in New York City, which exists today, a 
magnificent development of the seed planted by her vision 
and fostered by the twenty-five years of her personal 
supervision. In the light of Mother Hardey’s career, with 
her distinguished services to the cause of American educa- 
tion, her generous contributions to the Catholic life of the 
country, her extraordinary influence on persons of all con- 
ditions and all faiths, how stunted seem the lives of many 
of our much vaunted American women celebrities. 


“The book is admirably co-ordinated. Mother Hardey’s 
life is the brilliant central thread, and alongside it and 
through it in just proportion are woven events in the his- 
tory of the Church on which Aloysia Hardey’s activity 
depended, phases of American life and manners with whi 
she coped so competently, charming and valuable ex- 
cursions into the past life of the historic spots on which 
the convents were founded, the course of American letters 
and education with which the foundress of schools kept 

ce, and notably the progress of the Society of the Sacred 

eart in America. 


“But the book excels even more in the delineation of 
character. The nuns who labored with Mother Hardey 
are drawn in the round in a masterly way. A particularly 
moving and novel picture is given of Mother Duchesne, 
who introduced the Sacred Heart Order to America, who 
was one of the great inspirations of Mother Hardey’s life, 
and whose prayers fertilized the abundant harvest of 
Mother Hardey’s second sowing. 


“The portrait of Mother Hardey herself is a fine piece of 
characterization. Her striking ity, enriched by 
Southern culture, old-world tr g and experience in 
Northern methods of efficiency, is well drawn. In some of 
the descriptive epigrams, she is shown as ‘that rare person, 
an unexcitable progressive,’ as ‘going with the current, 
yet making it take her where she willed,’ as being success- 
ful ‘not only because of her gifts, but especially for the 
harmony among her gifts.’ 


“But the crowning beauty of her character, unsuspected 
perhaps by many of those who knew of her public achieve- 
ments and loved her for her charm and her kindness, was 
the strong spirituality of her inner life. One is deeply 
impressed by her profound humility and her entire sub- 
mission to her superiors abroad, by her complete detach- 
ment from the works she had built up and from the 
religious whom she had formed and with whom she had 
labored. Here indeed we find sanctity of a high order.” 

THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


SECOND SOWING, by Mother M 
Williams, Illustrated by Ann Pracny. $3.50 


Sheed E- Ward - 63-5 Av. 0. Y. C. 
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This is an important book. It will deservedly jolt 
small businessmen and the heads of our commercial 
farm groups who are currently flirting with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. And through its 
hostile caricature of Papal social teaching, it will make, 
I fear, the hope of a Christian economic order even more 
remote than it seems to be at the present time. 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


QUEEN OF THE FOOTLIGHTS 


Tue FasuLous Lire or SARAH BERNHARDT. By Louis 

Verneuil. (Translated from the French by Ernest 

Boyd). Harper and Bros. $3.50. 
THE extraordinary career of Sarah Bernhardt began, 
inauspiciously enough, early in October, 1860, when, under 
the patronage of the Duc de Morny, she recited one of 
La Fontaine’s fables before the jury on admissions to 
the Paris Conservatoire. She was then a painfully thin, 
intense little girl of sixteen years; she died in 1923, an 
old woman who had suffered the amputation of her 
right leg eight years previously, but who had gone on 
with indomitable spirit acting for a worshipful public 
to within a few months of her death. 

During the sixty-three years within those two dates, 
Sarah Bernhardt became a living legend of the theatre, 
an actress of incredible popularity and incredible energy. 
She appeared in nearly one hundred and fifty plays, at- 
tracted capacity audiences throughout three continents— 
Europe, North and South America, Australia—earnea 
over nine million dollars during her lifetime, and died 
in debt. She was the first and greatest of the glamorous 
“goddesses of the theatre.” Not even Duse equaled her 
popularity. 

M. Verneuil conceived a great devotion to la Bern- 
hardt and for the theatre when, as a boy of eleven, he 
was taken to see a performance of Sardou’s La Sorciére, 
in 1904, in which the sixty-year-old actress was appear- 
ing, probably, it was whispered, for the last time. In 
1920, Sarah Bernhardt was the star of the play, Daniel, 
which M. Verneuil wrote for her and which permitted 
the crippled actress to return to the stage in a full- 
length play. He married Lysianne, granddaughter of 
Sarah; and, as an intimate of the actress’s family dur- 
ing her last years, learned from her the story of her 
life. The story makes a fascinating book. And although 
the writing abounds with superlatives, one understands 
that in this instance they are pardonable and that for 
this reason, perhaps, the translator has been loath to 
tone down for a less enthusiastic generation the recur- 
rent “magnificent,” “prodigious,” “sublime,” “divine,” 
“formidable.” 

M. Verneuil’s biography is concerned mainly with the 
theatre-life of Sarah Bernhardt; but something of her 
more personal and private history is revealed. Like the 
Lady of the Camellias, of which her public never tired, 
she, too, “forsook her love for that she loved him true” 
when relatives of the ardent Prince Henri du Ligne 
urged her to renounce him. She married the handsome 
Jacques Damala without knowing that he was a con- 
firmed drug addict; devotedly strove to make a suc 
cussful actor of him and to cure him of his vice. 

She had some little success as a sculptor and was a 
more than mediocre painter (as an interesting self- 
portrait now in the possession of Marywood College 
would indicate); she tried her hand at writing plays. 
She was an inspired “showman” if not a careful “busi- 
ness-man,” which is to say that she had a genius for 
publicity and spending on a grand scale. But above all 
she was a splendid actress, excelling in heroic tragedy. 
The reader finds himself wondering which one, if any, 
of our modern actresses could be considered the legit 


mate successor to the fabulous Bernhardt. 
R. F. Grapy 


Trpa. By Mark Van Doren. Henry Holt and Co. $2.50 
THE author gives his reader one week, from Monday 
morning until Friday night, of the life of an ordinary 

















American girl in wartime. But this is no ordinary week 
in Tilda’s life. This week brings an unusual romance 
into a life which is usually devoted to keeping house 
for a father and two brothers, working in an office, and 
serving as an air warden. 

No significant message is communicated in the 247 
pages of this novel. It is another love story with the war 
as a background. But the boy-meets-girl situation here 
is different. Maybe some romances happen this way; 
whether they do or not, Van Doren tells an interesting 
and wholesome tale in which the unusual and almost 
mystifying love affair is the chief source of interest. 
The reader is kept wondering just what will come of 
this unexpected experience in a young girl’s life. 

Almost everyone in the story likes Tilda. So will the 
reader. She will linger in his memory long after her big 
week has come to an end. Huon F. SMITH 


How To Make Us Want Your Sermon. By O’Brien 

Atkinson. Wagner, Inc. $1.75 
IT is indeed a satisfaction to find that this invaluable 
little book has already embarked upon a second edition. 
Its author is a layman to whom many years in adver- 
tising have made the paths of language to the human 
heart as familiar as the lines of his hand. In adapting 
that wisdom to the apostolate of the pulpit, Mr. Atkin- 
son has done a service to every priest in the land. He 
has done an even greater service to the many millions 
of listeners for whom better sermons will mean a Catho- 
lic life of deeper happiness. 

We will risk the assertion that no priest can read this 
book and not be a better preacher for it. Every step 
in the preparation and delivery of a sermon—the preach- 
er’s strategy, his dignity, the achievement of clearness 
and emotional force, appeal to action when action is 
the sermon’s goal, and the relation of different types 
of language to all these things in the final crucible of 
the listener’s soul—is studied and analyzed with the 
same canny “means-to-an-end” efficiency which has made 
modern advertising the huge success that it is. In this 
matter of sermons no more eloquent explanation and 
defense of “the simple style” has ever been written in 
English. 

A measure of the value of this little book will be 
found in the mere pleasure of reading it. The author 
has made his own text an illustration of the principles 
he sets forth. The response, calling forth another edi- 
tion so closely upon the heels of the first, bodes well for 
the future of America’s Catholic sermons. 

JosePH Buuvertrt, S.J. 

THe LarkKs or Umspria. By Albert Paul Schimberg. 

Bruce Publishing Company. $2.75 
THIS new and popular life of the Poverello will take 
its rightful place among the other fine lives of the Fran- 
ciscan founder. It is romantic and poetical enough to 
catch the unique spirit of littleness and brotherhood 
with all of God’s creatures that was so characteristic 
of the Friar “who preached with his heart and argued 
with his life.” Yet its main advantage is the realism 
that shows the true Catholicism of Francis, and refutes 
the false assertions that have been made about Francis 
and his followers as the forerunners of the Reformers 
and as the first of the Protestants. 

Francis is portrayed in all his realistic and zealous 
devotion to the Catholic Church, to Christ and His vicar, 
the Pope. Perhaps the romantic touch was a bit over- 
done in spots, since the larks sing rather artificially 
at the end of almost every chapter. E. J. FARREN 





Ricuarp F. Grapy, now serving as Chaplain in the 
Army, was professor of English at Scranton 
University. Dramatics were his special hobby. 

JosePH Buiusgtt teaches theology at Woodstock Col- 
lege, Woodstock, Md. He pursued his graduate 
studies at the Gregorian University. 

E. J. Farren took his M.A. in education at St. Louis 
University. He has reviewed books for the Mod- 
ern Schoolman. 














TO CATHOLIC 
AMERICANS 


IN THE LAST WORLD WAR there was quite an | 
effort made to supply the men in service with Bibles | 


to answer the Protestant demand for Bible reading by 
the boys in service. The Knights of Columbus and 
other organizations carried on magnificent war pro- 
grams in this respect, while our Catholic chaplains 
risked their lives to bring the consolations of religion 
to the boys on the battlefield. 


They did it before . . . and they are doing it again! 
Catholic chaplains are administering the sacraments 
on the plains of Africa, in Guadalcanal, in Australia. 


A few hours ago a navy chaplain stationed in New 
York phoned to say: 


“Mr. Bruce, the Catholic Women of Wiscon- 
sin did a wonderful thing when they supplied 
me with 300 copies of Wir HEART AND 
Lips, your prayer book for servicemen. You 
can readily imagine that each one of these 
books was used to splendid advantage. I 
need a thousand more.” 


The appeal by this navy chaplain was touching, to say the least. 
A thousand more copies of Wir Heart ano Lips are on their 
way to him this minute. But he is only ome in hundreds of 
army and navy chaplains who need prayer books for the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines at home and abroad. 


There are times on ships at sea and on far-flung battlefields when 
it is impossible to bring the ministrations of a Catholic chaplain 
to all Catholic servicemen. At times like these a comprehensive 
and convenient prayer book containing all the essential devotions 
of the Church is invaluable. Indeed, it may be a simple and 
effective means of preserving a soldier’s faith at a time when he 
needs it most! 


How about it, Catholic Americans? 


Through your fraternal organizations, your societies, your service 
clubs and discussion groups you have the organization and the 
means to make quantity donations of prayer books for servicemen. 
Any chaplain will be delighted to receive 500 to 1000 copies of 
Wrrn Heart ano Lops or any other small prayer book appropriate 
for servicemen. 


Wrrn Heart ano Lips is small, complete, and compact enough 
to be carried in pocket or money belt. Priced at only ten cents 
per copy, it is available to you in special quantity prices of eight 
cents each for 100 copies, and seven cents each for 250 copies 
or more. If you know of no army or navy chaplain to whom 
your organization can send the prayer books, we shall be happy 
to forward them for you. 


Let’s remember the spiritual needs of our boys in the armed forces. 
Let’s give our heroic chaplains the help they need. 


How about it, Catholic Americans? 
FRANK BRUCE 





The Bruce Publishing Company 


103 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 ©@ Conducted by the Jesuits 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York City. 
Fordham College, Boarding and Day School on 70 Acre Campus 
Fordham College, Evening Division 
School of Business 
College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Fordham Preparatory School 
At Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York City. 
School of Education 
School of Law 
At 134-136 East 39th St., New York City. 
School of Social Service 
Four Residence Halls for Men: St. John’s Hall; 
Bishop's Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy Hall 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women — St. Mary’s Hall 
SPECIAL COURSES AND ACCELERATED 
TIME SCHEDULE FOR WAR DURATION 


Army R.O.T.C. - Enlisted Reserve Corps - Navy VI - V-5 - V7 
Catalogues of Each Department Sent on Request 














HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1943 
Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 








A.B. and B.S. COURSES 
DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY 
SOCIAL SCIENCES and EDUCATION. 








NAVAL ROTC 


New courses especially adapted to 
the nation's officer training program. 





Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 








Conducted by the Brothers of St. Francis Xavier (Xaverian Brothers) 
Approved by the New England College Entrance Certificate Board 
Junior High School (7-9 Grades)—Senior High School (10-12 Grades) 
Postgraduate Courses 
Accelerated Program open to 1944 seniors subject to selective service 
(Opens June 28, 1943— Closes Jan. 28, 1944) 
For catalogue and information, write Headmaster, Box 247 


DANVERS e MASSACHUSETTS 
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ART 


THE two nations whose art and architecture have most 
strongly influenced modern developments in these fields 
are now prominent in the news. One of them, Spain, 
has exerted the greater and more determining effect, 
while the art of Japan has had a modifying effect on 
artistic modernism. 

All who are familiar with accounts of the period 
which ushered in impressionism in the last century will 
recall that both Whistler and Manet were profoundly 
affected by the work of Spanish painters, such as 
Velasquez. The appearance of Japanese wood-block 
prints of the Ukioye (literally translated as “the pass- 
ing world”), in the Paris studio region, in that period, 
furthered a renewed sense of the true, two-dimensional 
nature of the painted panel. The interest of our own 
painter, John LaFarge, in Japanese art, probably also 
related to the then current dissatisfaction with chiaro- 
scuro, and the illusionistic, three-dimensional type paint- 
ing, which was a heritage we had derived from the 
Italian Renaissance. 

It was in France that the Spanish and Japanese in- 
fluences were accepted and assimilated into a vigorous 
painting art. Of these, Spanish art had the greater in- 
fluence and its characteristic angularity, in the basic 
painting patterns, gave the direction that modern paint- 
ing took. A two-dimensional ideal also figured in the 
pre-Raphaelite movement in England, but it was sub- 
merged in Italianate and literary elements which less- 
ened its value as a contribution to modern painting art. 

Moreover, the bridge from these angular, vigorous 
patterns in the painting of Master Alfonso, El Greco, 
Velasquez and other Spanish painters of past eras, leads 
to the work of Cézanne. He, it is interesting to recall, 
was a native and resident of Southern France and had 
much of the pertinacity and individualism, allied to an 
innate Catholicism, that one associates with his near 
neighbors in Spain. Out of the re-assertion of similarly 
vigorous, angular compositions in his work, came mod- 
ern painting of the naturalistic kind, as well as of the 
more esoteric, abstract type. 

It is, therefore, no matter of wonder that Picasso, 
Miro and Utrillo, to name only a few important figures 
in artistic modernism, are of Spanish nativity. The form 
their art takes is as natural to them as was Cézanne’s 
to him, and in our day as little understood as was his. 

The mingling of Spanish and Japanese characteristics 
is also to be found in architectural modernism, particu- 
larly in its earlier phases. This is apparent in the work 
of Frank Lloyd Wright. The traces of Spanish influence, 
which he derived from his master, Louis H. Sullivan, 
were soon subject to a modifying effect coming from 
Japanese prints. I do not imply that this influence was 
literal, or that it led, in the slightest degree, to imita- 
tion. It was the cleanliness of form and the artistic 
economy of Japanese art that constituted the influence, 
which was a happy one. 

As a pupil of Mr. Wright’s, I feel that my own earlier 
churches also showed a response to Spanish character- 
istics. They were, in fact, an application of Mr. Sul- 
livan’s theory of plastic envelopment applied to the 
liturgical, functional church plan; this plastic, non- 
techtonic quality has a forerunner in Spanish and Arabic 
architecture. 

All of this rumination was started by a book I received 
from Maurice Lavanoux of Liturgical Arts. Its name is 
Patterns and Principles in Spanish Art and the author 
is Oskar Hagen, who has the chair of Art History and 
Criticism at the University of Wisconsin. While it does 
not specifically treat of the relationship of modern to 
Spanish art, Mr. Hagen’s splendid analysis of the lat- 
ter is of a kind to stimulate a flow of ideas, deduced 
from his well written premises. Barry BYRNE 

















THEATRE 


THIS ROCK. The return to the stage of Billie Burke, 
after a twelve-year absence, should have been the big- 
gest event of this Spring’s theatrical season. It would 
have been just that if she had come back to us in a 
Burke-sized play. This Rock, however, the play in which 
she is presented by Eddie Dowling at the Longacre 
Theatre, and which was misguidedly written by Walter 
Livingston Faust, is in no sense a Billie Burke play. 

Indeed, it is not one in which any actress could shine 
very brilliantly for very long, and it is greatly to Miss 
Burke’s credit that she makes us forget this when she is 
on the stage. However, she can’t be there all the time 
and the periods when she is absent drag heavily for the 
audience, which applauds her almost desperately every 
= she leaves, as if in a despairing effort to hold her 

ere. 

The so-called play itself is really no play at all. It 
starts off with the invasion of an English country house 
by a dozen or more children who have been blitzed out 
of their London homes and sent to the suburbs for 
shelter. When they arrive they are dirty, mischievous, 
and generally unappealing; but the distinguished Stan- 
ley family of father, mother and daughter wash them, 
put them into clean clothes, and eventually fall in love 
with them. 

All this is supposed to work a miracle in the hearts 
of the aristocrats and slum youngsters alike, but as 
both types of hearts seem to be all right in the begin- 
ning, the change is not impressive except in one in- 
stance. That is the case of Douglas MacMasters, an 
embittered young man who has brought the children 
to the Stanleys and who is something of a Communist. 
He falls in love with the daughter of the house and in 
the end, of course, she falls into his arms. There is no 
dramatic presentation of the change in both, and no 
gradual development of the always interesting falling- 
in-love process. 

MacMasters has a little brother in the refugee group. 
The part is played by Alastair Kyle who, next to Miss 
Burke, adds such pep as there is to the slow-moving 
comedy. He will develop into a fine actor if he is not 
made self-conscious in the process. Good acting is done 
by all the players, notably by Nicholas Joy as the head 
of the Stanley household, Jane Sterling as his daughter, 
and Malcolm Dunn as the Scotch gardener with a mod- 
est philosophy of his own. A nice bit of acting is sup- 
plied by Mabel Taylor as an evacuée who, in the last 
act, with her husband and her two children, appears in 
the Stanley house as supplementary and unexpected 
guests. 

But throughout the play the action consists largely 
of more or less successful efforts of the slum children 
to jump on the tops of tables and divans in the Stan- 
ley’s living room. Miss Burke’s best scenes are very suc- 
cessful and all too short. In one, she wrestles with a 
cook book, in her efforts to do the family cooking after 
the servants have left. In another, by a stream of words 
which they can neither understand nor check, she routs 
two local law enforcers who come to the house to re- 
move the London children for some reason that is not 
clear. It is transparent, however, compared with Miss 
Burke’s explanations of it, and her general comments on 
it. This is by far the most amusing scene of the play, but 
the playwright had little to do with it. It is all Miss 
Burke, and at her best. 

The one set of the play is fine—a beautiful and con- 
vincingly genuine living-room designed by Watson Bar- 
ratt. Undoubtedly it was because there was so little to 
direct that Mr. Dowling did so little directing. Given a 
real play, he can direct it to perfection. But Miss Burke’s 
scenes alone are worth a visit to the Longacre. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 





FOR YOUR CHILDREN'S EASTER SERVICE: 


THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER 


A one-act for church and school by Elizabeth McFadden, 
author of “Why the Chimes Rang." “Tidings of Joy," ete. 
Characters: 1 man, 1 boy of 12, 2 women. Time: 35 minutes. 
Scene: simple interior. Easy, inexpensive, deeply spiritual. 

Music: any Easter music destred. 

Appendix: Co Desk, of he cee Guieiee oe conendiz aivtns eonstete tnewus- 
tions on casting, music, scenery, costumes and properties, so that all 

—or in producing the play is removed. 
The theme of the play is that the 
nome of A, Ef. Bd, 8 
8 universal = yA human experience. It 
its audience, Book: 35 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St.. New York 








THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP . Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. 
Catholic and Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly ah A, 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholie Institutions. Seeon 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 
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THE SEASON OF LENT BEGINS MARCH 10th 


THE SCAPULAR BUREAU 


Faculties, Information.“Everything for the Scapular” : 
Scapulars, All-wool, certified (Brown or white-cords) 
One Pair 15 cents —6 Pairs 50 cents. 
Mary in Her Scapular Promise (By John M. Haffert) 
Deluxe $2.50 — Brochure 50 cents 
Letter from Lisieux The Scapular Devotion 
(Haffert) $1.75 (Magennis) $1.00 
Life of 8t. Simon Stock (Magennis)—Paper 40c—.75 
Scapular Instructions — Scapular Trinity — 
I Promise Salvation..... Three for 25 cents 
: 


(Special prices on large orders) 
Carmelite National Shrine of Our Lady of the Scapular 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


338 EAST 29Tn STREBT, 








The GEMS OF PRAYER 


Pocket Size. 464 pages. Large, clear type. Leather, $2. 

A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercises for the Catholic Iai 

to which has been added the new translations of the EPIS 

and GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
At all Catholic Book Stores. Write for circular AG343. 

33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York, N. Y. 
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THE JURIST poses oT cae 


pooner ny enhance penser | 
Who backed the opposition to the Oregon Free Textbook Bil? 
Is common law marriage recognized by the Church? 
Stipend: $3.00 annually (special rates to seminarians) 
Write: THE JURIST, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 














NEW TESTAMENT 











ORIGINAL RHEIMS — CHALLONER VERSION 
NEW 1942 yey! ys 
8.T.D. 


imprimatur of Archbis' Francis 
TYPE “A JOY FOR MIDOLE Adéo "eves F teas 
lace by Reverend 
SIZE 3% x 5%. 600 PAGES. 2 MAPS. 
ae, Ry! FLEXIBLE, 60LD EDGES 
all Cathelic Book Stores. Write for Circular AT43. 
33 Sarcien St. 


C. WILDERMANN CO. New York, N. Y. 
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FROM IRELAND 


BELLEEK CHINA—IRISH POPLIN TIES 
HANDKERCHIEFS— TABLE LINENS 
ALL WOOL STEAMER RUGS 
BOOKS ON IRELAND AND 
ALL BOOKS BY IRISH AUTHORS 
CARDS AND CALENDARS 


IRISH INDUSTRIES DEPOT, INC. 


876 Lexington Avenue (Near 65th Street), New York, N. Y. 
Cataleg “A” on request. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Meunt St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Approved by the Association of American Universities 


TWELVE MILES FROM 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


HUDSON RIVER 
Warre ror BULLETIN A 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 














FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 

U bea 
nan utiful location. Extensive campus. 


orty from New York. 








College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S, degrees 


+ 
Accredited by the Association of American Usiversities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sizteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE | "*tvinysigutunsos 
* Accredited. 


of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 


ics 

field trips in 
EXTENSIONS: 1037 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Paris Rome. . 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Fifth Avenus and 84th Street, New York City. Address Reverend Mother. 




















COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND | 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 
ted under the laws of the 


ADDRESS: The 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N.Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades 1-8). 1. Small classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800 
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FILMS 


THE HUMAN COMEDY. If William Saroyan has en- 
dowed this newest brain-child with any of his legendary 
hidden meanings they are deeply disguised and the re- 
sult seems to be only a straightforward record of a 
small-town family’s life. But what a record! To describe 
it one may employ all the shopworn adjectives like 
heart-warming, homely—in its finest sense—and tender. 
There is no plot in this dramatization of the sorrows 
and joys in the daily war-time life of an American fam- 
ily, as seen through the eyes of an adolescent telegraph 
messenger. The Macauleys are individuals whose hope 
and courage and trials mirror those of the whole human 
race, and these are strung together in arresting, en- 
chanting episodic st-"le. Inspired by the spirit and good- 
ness of his deceased iather, the teen-age son of the fam- 
ily determines to take the place of his older brother who 
has gone off to war. Incidents arise to test his own brav- 
ery and he stands all the tests like a true soldier, right 
through to the dramatic finale when he is forced to 
break the news of his brother’s death to his beloved 
family. Mickey Rooney is the capable hero of this human 
comedy but audiences will acclaim a four-year-old new- 
comer, Jack Jenkins, the hit of the show. Frank Morgan, 
Fay Bainter and Marsha Hunt are others in the cast 
who have captured the spirit of the play. Clarence 
Brown’s direction skilfully emphasizes the distinctive 
Saroyan touch and points up his attitudes on human re- 
lationships. This is a truly different kind of war story; 
it is packed with warmth and beauty. The Human Com- 
edy is an A-1 family classification. (MGM) 


SILVER SKATES. Ice-skating enthusiasts will certainly 
feel that this production’s specialties compensate for its 
meager story. Though some of the ice numbers are fitted 
up with spectacular ensembles, the emphasis is on the 
skill and grace of the skaters. A variety of ice stars have 
been assembled, and their manner of entertaining is as 
varied. Belita is a ballerina on skates, Frick and Frack 
are comedians, Irene Dare and Danny Shaw are juve- 
niles, and Eugene Turner is a champion skater. They all 
perform to the tune of a satisfying musical background 
with Kenny Baker of radio fame doing the singing and 
Ted Fio Rito’s orchestra the playing. Patricia Morison 
is the owner of the skating revue and financially em- 
barassed over it. When the star attraction, Belita, de- 
cides to get married, the promoter and her fiancé are 
forced to use their wits to keep the show going. This 
is fair entertainment for all the family. (Monogram) 


IT AIN’T HAY. Abbott and Costello fans will have a 
laughfest over this picturization of Damon Runyon’s 
Princess O’Hara. As usual, the zaney pair indulge in a 
series of misadventures. This edition records their at- 
tempts to help an aged hack-driver who is forced to 
retire because his horse has died. Quite unaware, they 
come into possession of a famous racehorse, and the 
madhouse is in full swing. This is an Abbott and Cos- 
tello field day and is recommended to young and older 
folks who count them among their favorites. (Universal) 


CITY WITHOUT MEN. A depressing drama has been 
built around the lives of women who wait for men serv- 
ing prison terms. Neither dramatic nor emotional quali- 
ties mark the offering, and the result is an unimpressive 
piece of melodrama. Linda Darnell is the wife of a pilot 
unjustly convicted of smuggling Japanese into this coun- 
try. When he goes to the penitentiary, she follows him 
and lives at a boarding-house nearby. Thus the film 
relates the sad stories of her fellow-boarders, with elec- 
trocutions, prison breaks and all the familiar trappings 
present. Adults may find this passable diversion, but it 
is unimportant. (Columbia) Mary SHERIDAN 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

Eprror: In the February 13 issue of America, the Rev. 
Robert Ashworth complains that the article on Religious 
Freedom by W. E. Shiels (January 23) is disconcerting 
and confusing. I have the same objection, though on 
somewhat different grounds. I do not think that the 
Catholic attitude is correctly expressed in such state- 
ments as these: “Every man has the right by nature (and 
not by some grant of government) to follow his con- 
science, that is, to serve God as he sees God wants to be 
served.” ... “Suppose that some country having a quite 
uniform religious picture admits immigrants of another 
religion. Must it give the t group the fullest 
privileges in propagating its cult? Not unless that group 
can demonstrate, to the conviction of the State, a special 
Divine mandate to carry on its activity.” 

The first of these statements bears a very close re- 
semblance to one of the propositions condemned by Pope 
Pius IX in the Syllabus: “Every man is free to embrace 
and to profess that religion which, guided by the light 
of reason, he has judged to be true” (Denzinger, Enchiri- 
dion, n. 1715). This condemnation is only a logical con- 
clusion from our fundamental belief that God has estab- 
lished one religion and ‘:aposed on all men the obliga- 
tion of accepting that ~.igion. Consequently, no one has 
a strict right to emh" _ cz and to practise any but that one 
true religion, the ~~» aolic religion. A person may sincere- 
ly believe anc*’ religion to be true and be honestly 
convinced th~: >< has the right (and duty) to accept it, 
but this is not a genuine objective right, for no one can 
have a real right to oppose the will of God. Such a per- 
son can be said to have a subjective right, based on 
inculpable error. 

Neither do we hold that the Catholic Church has any 
obligation to prove its Divine mandate to a civil govern- 
ment before it can claim the right to preach the Gospel 
in its territory. In the words of Canon Law.” The Church 
has the right and the duty of teaching the doctrine of 
the Gospel to all nations, independently of every civil 
power” (Can. 1322, No. 2). 

This is Catholic teaching regarding rights and duties, 
as far as the Divine law is concerned; and it is very 
simple and logical. At the same time, Catholics hold that 
in view of conditions prevailing in the United States, the 
most practical plan is to have all denominations given 
equal rights as far as the civil law is concerned. Catholics 
would be the first to uphold this legislation, giving to 
all their fellow citizens, of whatever religious belief, the 
same liberty that they themselves enjoy. But to hold 
that religious equality by civil law is the most desirable 
arrangement is very different from holding that by Di- 
vine law a person has the same right to accept a false 
religion as he has to accept the true religion established 
by God for all mankind. 


Washington, D. C. FrANcIs J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


Catholic University of America. 


Eprror: The political implications in the article cited are 
quite vulnerable to criticism. For clearly it is there that 
the article offers a new suggestion for viewing the whole 
situation. To state a doctrinal thesis is a simple matter, 
considering that doctrinal definitions on the point are 
clear and ready to hand. To give relevancy to them, how- 
ever, is another thing, and that is what the article at- 
tempted, in view of the fact that the political theory of 
religious freedom has not yet crystalized. Legal and 
executive history of the treatment of this question is 
abundant. Its systematization still remains to be achieved. 
On the theological issues involved in the article: 
1. Father Connell would surely be glad to complete 


his quote “to serve God as he sees God wants to 
be served,” with the next two sentences: “He must 
try to find the true religion. He must follow the 
light as God gives him to see.” 

2. The man in question has a very strict duty to fol- 
low the light as God gives him to see. That he 
must have a strict right to fulfil this duty ap- 
pears plain as day, no matter by what name one 
may qualify that right. 

3. Regarding the “special Divine mandate,” the au- 
thor did not say that the right of the Church came 
from the State. But the Church recognizes true 
authority and right in that other perfect society 
(even though purely natural). The Church claims 
rightly that its right is directly from God. His- 
torically, though, for the exercise of that right 
the Church appears to have consistently proved 
its special Divine mandate before temporal rul- 
ers, previous to asking a free field for propagat- 
ing its doctrine. (The author makes this statement 
subject to error in fact.) 

4. The author does not, and did not, hold that “by 
Divine law a person has the same right to accept 
a false religion as he has to accept the true re- 
ligion.” He wrote: “Surely no one would claim a 
right to do a wrong, or to pursue error in belief 
or conduct.” Perhaps more and better writing is 
needed to clarify the place of conscience in the 
praeambula fidei. 


New York, N. Y. W. Eucene SHIELs, S.J. 


PRO SOCIAL WORKERS 


Eprror: Father Coakley’s challenging article in the Feb- 
ruary 20 issue of America should provide food for 
thought to many other pastors and their flocks. The 
good work done in Sacred Heart parish, Pittsburgh, 
should be a stimulus for similar efforts in other areas. 
Father Coakley, however, has made several references to 
professional social workers which are open to question. 

Father Coakley refers to the poor as being “subjected 
to lengthy iong-winded investigations by professional 
social workers.” To say the least, this reflects a negative 
attitude which is certainly not shared by the Bishops of 
this country who, in increasing numbers, are establish- 
ing diocesan welfare agencies and encouraging priests, 
Religious and laity to secure training in graduate 
schools of social work. But perhaps Father Coakley’s 
viewpoint is the result of contacts with people who claim 
to be professional social workers solely on the strength 
of their doing social work. The profession, however, 
does not merit being judged by the work of its least 
competent members or pseudo-members. 

Where tax funds, private contributions or alms are 
being disbursed, a certain amount of social investigation 
is necessary, not only to conserve these funds but also 
as a protection to the client. Many relief-applicants pos- 
sess resources of which they are unaware. To cite one 
example; thousands of dollars are realized yearly on 
lapsed insurance policies, thought to be worthless. 

Social case work is a process whereby the social 
worker and the client mutually explore the problem as 
presented by the client, so that he may gain a clearer 
picture of his own situation and the factors which have 
given rise to his need. The mere giving of relief is only 
@ palliative, unless the client can be helped to recognize 
and deal with the causes which have produced the need. 
Frequently these causes are extremely complex, bearing 
little superficial relation to the problem... . 
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While people in trouble naturally first seek help from 
relatives and close friends, in most instances they would 
prefer to discuss their problems with a professional 
worker rather than a neighbor or acquaintance, pre- 
cisely because the professional person is “impersonal.” 
After all, being “impersonal” does not imply being un- 
interested, and the trained person is likely to be far 
more objective in evaluating the problem as well as 
more conscious of the “professional secret.” Father 
Coakley seems to think that social workers cannot sin- 
cerely be interested because they are salaried; would he 
say the same of doctors who make their living treating 
physical ailments? 

A final word about “interminable, long-winded rec- 
ords.” To continue the analogy with the doctor, I am 
certain that we all feel reassured when our physician 
keeps a record of our symptoms, diagnosis and treat- 
ment. When we are dealing with complex social, eco- 
nomic or psychological problems the client should (and 
does) feel reassured to see that his troubles are of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the details being kept in 
written form rather than being intrusted to fallible 
human memory. Such problems are not solved over- 
night. 

New York, N. Y. Hitary M. LEYENDECKER 
Eprror: Apparently Father Coakley is one of those pas- 
tors who refuse to allow the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
to have conferences in his parish. His objection to per- 
mitting “any charitable or social agency to work” in his 
parish is no excuse at all for neglecting to organize the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society from among the best men 
in his congregation. 

The vast work described as being done by the holy 
nun Sister Mary Thomas is a wonderful tribute to her 
ability and strong physique; but how much more could 
have been done through the St. V. de P. and a group of 
the Ladies of Charity. The spiritual work among the 
worthy poor is far more important than the material 
and financial aid. Think of what can be effected by team- 
work between the pastor, priests, nuns and parish work- 
ers organized under the aegis of St. Vincent de Paul, all 
working for C4rist’s worthy poor, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, whity and colored, and think of the abundance 
of spiritual graces gained by members in this group- 
work for their brothers in Christ! 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. JOHN JEROME REILLY, 

President: St. Joan of Arc 
Conference, S.V.P. 






FOR COOPERATIVES 


Eprtror: Mr. McHale, who condemns co-operatives (AMER- 
Ica, February 27), will hardly claim that American capi- 
talism has succeeded in spreading prosperity among the 
greatest possible number, which is precisely where capi- 
talism and cooperation part company. Funk & Wag- 
nall’s defines capitalism as “an economic system favoring 
the concentration of income in the hands of a few.” To 
a great degree, at least, capitalist economy has lived up 
to this definition: in the United States one-tent’. of one 
per cent of the people get as much income as forty-two 
per cent. Clearly, the economic system needs some de- 
gree of remodeling. Far from quarreling with the prin- 
ciple that every individual has a right to control his own 
business, Catholic proponents favor co-operation pre- 
cisely because it makes such control more possible. Co- 
operatives were not established to displace capitalist 
enterprise, but to checkmate its exploitative features. 
The co-operative quarrel is not so much with the profit 
motive as with abuses that underlie the profit system 
and the exclusion of certain social and cultural benefits 
stressed in co-operative enterprise. 

As to the co-operative and capitalist systems not being 
able “to exist side by side with equal honors,” Mr. Mc- 
Hale seems to ignore the fact that both in the United 
States and abroad they have managed to get along with 
little friction, excepting such notorious and compara- 
tively rare instances as the feud between rural electric 





















users and the public utilities, and the knock-down fight 
between Standard Oil Company and the oil co-operators 
of Philipsburg, Kansas. In the New York area, private 
companies affected by the current oil shortage were 
cheerfully supplied by co-op oil companies; in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., a co-op bake-shop has a cut-rate arrange- 
ment with a private competitor in respect to products it 
does not carry; when a funeral co-op was started in one 
Minnesota town, a private undertaker merely remarked 
he had to expect some competition; in another Minne- 
sota instance, merchants found that local shoppers were 
going to another town where two co-op groceries were 
located, and decided to keep buyers at home by organ- 
izing a co-op grocery themselves. These are examples 
taken from many. As to the “plausibility” of co-ops, any 
good book on co-operatives will support this with plenty 
of data. Joshua K. Bolles supplies a good answer in his 
The People’s Business and a good deal of hard-hitting 
fact besides. 
New York, N. Y. T. F. DoyLe 


Eprror: It would be presumption on my part to come 
to the aid of Father LaFarge; nor do I intend to. Let 
him answer, if he chooses, Mr. McHale’s charge of in- 
consistency (America, February 27). But Mr. McHale, 
himself, has made some rather sweeping statements that 
will scarcely stand the test of scrutiny. 

In the first place, it is not at all clear that coopera- 
tives cannot stand side by side with competitive private 
business. Many cooperative economists hold that a co- 
operative enterprise can achieve its purpose if it con- 
trols something less than twenty per cent of the busi- 
ness in a competitive field. The question, it seems to 
me, hinges on whether or not the competition is to the 
advantage of the producer in the case of a producers’ 
cooperative, or the consumer in the case of a consumer 
enterprise. The consumer’s interest seems to be beyond 
the scope of Mr. McHale’s concern. 

Then, it is not necessarily true that the elimination 
of middle-men involves the stifing of initiative. In the 
supposition that a certain middle-man were non-essen- 
tial, his elimination would seem to manifest initiative 
in the right direction. Nor is it immedately evident that 
the profit system always assures the free functioning 
of private initiative. It can and sometimes has suffo- 
cated it. Indeed, it is difficult to see how one can con- 
demn the pooling of human and material resources in 
the case of cooperatives and laud their limited pooling 
in the case of corporations. 

Finally, if capitalism claims credit for all the material 
prosperity of the nation; then it must likewise assume 
the blame for the maldistribution of this prosperity, 
the periodic breakdowns of our economic system, the 
ever widening gulf between capital and labor, and a 
host of other social boils. 

St. Marys, Kansas J. T. WHITE 


IN WAR, PREPARE FOR PEACE 


Eprror: Time and again I have noticed that our young 
men are very much concerned about the peace and the 
post-war world. This concern is frequently manifested 
in their letters, and just as frequently their ideas are 
decidedly vague. How can these ideas be clarified? If 
the Pope’s Christmas message, for instance, were broken 
down in a manner similar to Father LaFarge’s inter- 
pretation in your issue of January 9, it would be an 
eye-opener to many. The Bolshevik regime got more 
than a toe-hold in the trenches of the last war. We can- 
not get too many in this one! 

My inquiries of one Catholic periodical as to the 
possibility of re-publishing such material for distribu- 
tion to men in the services have brought me the in- 
formation that so far, unfortunately, their efforts have 
been unsuccesful. This work, however, could readily be 
undertaken, I am sure, by one of our Catholic publish- 
ing agencies were it provided with the necessary funds. 
In view of the urgency of the need, is this aid too much 
to hope for? 

Milwaukee, Wis. A. J. Muntsca, S.J. 
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PARADE 


THE newspapers recently carried an article by an au- 
thority on pronunciations, in which this expert developed 
the fact that many of the pronunciations now thought 
incorrect or illiterate were those employed by people of 
culture and refinement some generations ago... . He 
declared that the educated circles from the time of 
Chaucer down to the period of Saint Thomas More and 
Henry VIII, and even later, did not say shut. They said 


shet. ... They said bile for boil; deef for deaf; daid for 
dead; haid for head—and so on. . . . They spoke, in short, 
the way hillbillies do today. . . . In the polished circles 


of 1943, the urbane conversation of 1543 or thereabouts 
would cause raised eyebrows, lifted lorgnettes, gasps 
such as: “How did these uncouth, illiterate people ever 
manage to get in here?” . . . Contrariwise, the inference 
from the expert’s dissertation is that the hillbillies of 
1543 spoke the way college professors do in 1943... . 
Were a group of the 1543 hillbillies to drop in on some 
learned academic assembly today and to start articulat- 
ing, the college professors would very likely exclaim: 
“How well these men speak! What precise diction! They 
must be Ph.D’s.” .. . It would seem from all this that 
the chief error of hillbillies as a class with regard to 
pronunciation is in the matter of timing. . . . They speak 
beautiful English, but in the wrong century. 


It would do the ears of modern hillbillies good if they 
could hear the conversation of refined society in the 
time of Henry VIII. . . . They would feel perfectly at 
home. .. . We may, for their benefit, reconstruct below, 
the polished chit-chat which flowed around the festive 
board in the castle of some highly placed Countess dur- 
ing the reign of the much-married Henry VIII. . 
Countess (to servant as her guests troop gayly into the 
dining-hall to feed): William, shet that window. I don’t 
want anybody ketching cold. 

William: Yes, 

Viscount 8. (Oxon. M.A., class of 15—): 
meat doesn’t seem biled enough. 
Countess (clapping her hands): 
you deef? Come here. 

The Earl of 8. (Cambridge, A.B., class of 15—): 
looks deef and dumb to me. 

William (approaching): I’m not deaf, milady. 
Countess: Don’t say deaf. Say deef. 

William: Yes, milady. I’m not deef. 

Countess: Tell them to bile this meat more. 
William: Yes, milady, I'll tell them to boil it more. 
Countess: Not boil, William. Bile. 

William: Sorry, milady. Bile. 

Countess: It’s so difficult making these illiterate bump- 
kins pronounce correctly. I get haidaches trying to. (A 
messenger enters, hands a communication to the Duke 
of F. He reads it, turns pale, gasps.) 

Duke (Oxon. M.A., class of 15—): Anne Boleyn is daid. 
She lost her haid this morning. 

All: What? Her haid? 

Duke: Yes, her haid. 

Lord G. (M.A., LL.D.): I knew the King was biling mad 
with her. 

Baron F (Oxon. M.A.): He was bound, sooner or later, 
to get shet of her. 

Countess: My lord and ladies, this is a party. Please 
shet up this talk about people losing their haids. 


Milady, this 
William, William, are 
He 


And thus the highly polished conversation flows merrily 
along. . . . Like women’s hats, pronunciations alter radi- 
cally as the stream of history hurries on... . And not 
only pronunciations. . . . Everything in the world has 
changed, or is changing, or will change. . . . Everything 
except one thing—the teaching of the Catholic Church. 
JoHN A. TooMEY 
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